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ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD 
(1861-1947) 


THIS ISSUE OF EDUCATIONAL THEORY CELEBRATES THE CENTENNIAL OF THE BIRTH 
OF ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD. Long renown for his work in logic, mathematics, 
and general philosophy, it is only recently that Whitehead’s essays on education 
have begun to receive wide readership and popularity. Contributing to the 
wide readership, no doubt, is the fact that most of the essays are available in 
inexpensive, paperback editions.'. But, their availability in this form, and the 
reprintings through which the editions have gone, is effect as well as cause of the 
wide readership and popularity. The basic cause of the interest in Whitehead’s 
essays seems to lie in the fact that they are gems of perceptiveness, moral earnest- 
ness, and wit. One can disagree with a good deal that Whitehead says in the 
essays, and yet be interested and charmed during most of his discussions. 


Yet, if Whitehead is to have any great impact upon educational theory, the 
chances are that it will come mainly through the interpretation and explication 
of the concepts of his general, philosophic writings.? This is chiefly for the reason 
that the educational writings only vaguely suggest the leading concepts, and only 
occasionally use the terminology which gives the general philosophy its scope 
and precision as a model for interpreting life and learning. 


Most of the articles in the pages to follow deal with the central concepts of 
Whitehead’s general philosophy and illustrate the way in which those concepts 
are, or can be, related to educational thought and practice. Particularly, there 
is emphasis upon clarifying Whitehead’s statements about education. 


Joe R. Burnetr 


1Alfred North Whitehead, 4ims of Education (New York: New American Library of World 
Literature [A Mentor Book], 1949); and, Essays in Science and Philosophy (New York: Philosophical 
Library [Wisdom Library Division], 1948), Part III. 

*Henry W. Holmes, “Whitehead’s Views on Education,” The Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead. 
Second edition, edited by Paul A. Schilpp (New York: Tudor Publishing Co., 1951), p. 622. 
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ALFRED N. WHITEHEAD: AN 
IMPLIED PHILOSOPHY OF SCHOOL 
AND SOCIETY 


BY FRANK C. WEGENER 


THE LATE ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD WROTE SEPARATELY IN THE FIELDS OF 
PHILOSOPHY AND EDUCATION. He did not fuse the two fields in a general philosophy 
of education, nor in a specific philosophy of school and society. This is not 
surprising for eminent philosophers have seldom made direct applications of their 
philosophical concepts to the field of education. John Locke and Immanuel 
Kant, for example, wrote in these related fields but made no direct applications 
of their epistemologies. Plato and John Dewey, on the other hand, are exceptions 
to this general observation, for they seem to have implemented their philosophical 
concepts directly in their educational doctrines. 


Whitehead apparently made no deliberate attempt to set forth a systematic 
philosophy of education. He did, of course, lecture and write on a variety of 
educational problems even before he had developed his mature works in the 
philosophy of organism. Some of his best known lectures on education were 
first published under the title 4ims of Education.!. Elsewhere his essay or lecture 
“Mathematics and Liberal Education” appeared as early as 1912, and his “Science 
in General Education” came out in 1921.2. It seems likely then that most of his 
educational writings were prior to his major philosophical formulations. 


His philosophy of organism was most systematically and completely presented 
in his work Process and Reality in 1929.* It is in this work that we find not only 
a new philosophical synthesis but his carefully delineated new concepts and 
terminology. It is clear that here is a brilliant and creative philosopher who 
had found it necessary to create and articulate a new and special terminology in 
order to express adequately his philosophy of process and reality as differentiated 
from the language and logic of primary substance philosophies of the past. 


We see then at least two possible explanations or reasons why he did not apply 
his advanced philosophy in a systematic philosophy of education. Chronologically, 
his major philosophy was developed some years after most of his educational 
lectures and essays. Furthermore, it seems evident that Whitehead was primarily 
a philosopher and only secondarily an educator. Like many other prominent 
philosophers, he was called upon for his views on the problems of education. 





FRANK C. WEGENER is a Professor in the Department of Philosophy at Long Beach State College, 
Long Beach, California. 








1Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of Education (New York: The New American Library, a Mentor 

Book, by arrangement with The Macmillan Company, 1949). In a preface the author states that 
these essays were written, or delivered as addresses, from 1912 to 1928. All of the quotations from 
this work by permission of The Macmillan Company Publishers. 

2Alfred North Whitehead, Essays in Science and Philosophy (New York: Philosophical Library, 
1948). See pages 249-50 for publication dates of articles. 

3Alfred North Whitehead, Process and Reality, An Essay in Cosmology (Cambridge: At the Uni- 
versity Press, 1929). 
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That he was vitally interested in education, however, is evidenced by his numerous 
and valuable contributions in this area. 


If Whitehead had applied himself to the challenge of converting his basic 
principles of his philosophy of organism directly and systematically into a 
philosophy of education, we should then have no difficulty in discerning these 
basic conceptions and striking terminology in parallel constructions in the two 
areas. More specifically, we should then see the deliberate application of such 
organic conceptions as “creativity,” ““concrescence,” “‘prehension,” “‘self-determina- 
tion,” “dipolarity,” and “process” to the educational problems of the learner, 
learning process, curriculum, functions, and aims. Also, systematic applications 
of his principles of social philosophy to what might be termed “‘a philosophy of 
school and society”’ would be evident. 


Although Whitehead apparently did not make such deliberate attempts at 
setting forth an organic philosophy of education, there is certainly a deep and 
abiding consistency of these latent organic conceptions at least implicitly, if not 
explicitly, in his educational writings. Even his earliest writings and lectures 
on education abound in conceptions which are thoroughly organic in character. 
His educational doctrines were characterized by organic principles such as con- 
tinuity, growth, development, experience, cyclical rhythm, and dynamic process. 


I 
SomeE ProposiTions OF WHITEHEAD’S SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


If our foregoing thesis is correct, educational philosophers should be able to 
suggest certain lines of systematization of Whitehead’s philosophical and educa- 
tional writings in terms of an explicit educational philosophy. Or, perhaps, we 
can discern the outlines of an implied philosophy of school and society through 
an analysis of his social philosophy and educational writings. We shall consider 
some propositions of his social philosophy before making inferences for educational 
philosophy. 

QvuaLiFieD INDIvipUALISM. Whitehead, first, believes that society exists for the 
individual. The individual is the central focus of this social philosophy. He is not 
to be subordinated to any organic state. There is no hint of an organic state 
which overwhelms the individual. Society serves the indiyidual by providing 
him with the kind of a social environment which will assist him in his self-realization 
and self-determination. 


It is true, however, that the individual is an integral part of the organic 
social body. He is a social being as well as an individual. His becoming and 
being are essentially entailed in the society and in the progress of society. 


Whitehead makes no defense of an 18th Century laissez-faire individualism. 
He holds no brief for atomistic individualism; nor does he defend the rights of 
individuals as absolute. Speaking to this point he has said, “The whole concept 
of absolute individuals with absolute rights, and with a contractual power of 
forming fully defined external relations, has broken down. The human being is 
inseparable from its environment in each occasion of its existence.’” 


4Alfred North Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933), 
p. 80. All quotations from this work by permission of The Macmillan Company Publishers. 
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Whitehead’s individualism is really a qualified individualism. The individual 
must be conceived as an organism within an organic society, and within the society 
of nature and all reality. We must not cling to outworn concepts of an individual- 
ism of a pre-industrial and pre-scientific age of rural life. It is necessary that we 
recognize the implications for a qualified individualism by the historical develop- 
ment of modern man and the concomitant changes necessitated socially, eco- 
nomically, and politically. The rights and responsibilities of the individual 
must be evaluated in this changed social context. 


It is clear then that Whitehead wishes to avoid excessive individualism in his 
social philosophy. Directly to this point he has said, “The self-sufficing inde- 
pendent man, with his peculiar property which concerns no one else, is a concept 
without any validity for modern civilization.” 


5) 


His penchant for philosophical balance is illustrated by his insistence on the 
fundamental role of the individual in an organic society. “In any human society, 
one fundamental idea tingeing every detail of activity is the general conception 
of the status of the individual members of that group, considered apart from any 
special pre-eminence. In such societies as they emerge into civilization, the 
members recognize each other as individuals exercising the enjoyment of emotions, 
passions, comforts and discomforts, perceptions, hopes, fears, and purposes.’’® 
The vital point here obviously is that the members of society recognize each other 
as individuals. 


How is this social philosophy of qualified individualism a reflection of his 
principles of organism? His emphasis upon the individual in society is entirely 
consistent with his metaphysical conception of how individual organic entities 
become. To him actual entities become in a process of concrescence in their 
interactions with other entities. 


There is a double relationship of such entities. In one sense they are self- 
determining individual entities. They are also dependent upon the other entities 
of their “society.””? Hence, metaphysically, such entities are individuals, but 
they are also “social.” 


The same relationship obtains in a human organic society. Individuals are 
essentially self-determining entities in their becoming. Yet, they are also social 
creatures in their interactions and interdependencies. Although Whitehead does 
not make this analogy, we may be justified in drawing this inference. 


Oroanic Society. Second, we can infer that Whitehead’s metaphysical con- 
ception of ‘‘a society” in its most general sense supports the conception of an “organic 
society” in application to the human community. Furthermore, his writings about 
the individual and his relation to society tend to confirm the notion that he believed 
in an organic society. By organic society here we mean that kind of human society 
which is dynamic, evolving, and developing through a constant process of recon- 
struction of its beliefs, values, and social institutions. 


The term “society” is highly equivocal. Whitehead defines the term within 
his own organic metaphysics as “‘a nexus which ‘illustrates’ or ‘shares in’, some 


5Whitehead, Adventures, p. 34. 

®6Whitehead, Adventures, p. 11. 

7Whitehead defines “‘society”’ metaphysically as a nexus with social order. The term “society” 
is not to be confused with or restricted to the ordinary vernacular meaning. 
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type of ‘Social Order.’”’® Still within a metaphysical context he continues: 
“The point of a ‘society’ as the term is here used, is that it is self-sustaining; in 
other words, that it is its own reason. . . . To constitute a society, the class-name 
has got to apply to each member, by reason of genetic derivation from other 
members of that same society. The members of the society are alike because, by 
reason of their common character, they impose on other members of the society 
the conditions which lead to that ‘likeness.’ ”’® 


It is patent that we cannot enter into an explication of this metaphysical 
doctrine of “societies” here. Obviously Whitehead was not speaking explicitly of 
human society in the foregoing. We cite it merely because we believe a real 
organic human society can be inferred as an exemplification of his metaphysical 
conception of “society.” 


Thus if space permitted it might be demonstrated that human society for 
Whitehead involves more than an atomistic or nominal interrelationship of indi- 
viduals. It is a real organic society. The common bonds of individuals are then 
not merely nominal, but they are real. 


CoorDINATION AND CompPETITION. Third, a modern society must balance 
competition with coordination. Our complex societies cannot operate on the basis 
of unfettered or uncontrolled practices of competition. Our present social philos- 
ophy cannot rest simply upon “mere doctrines of freedom, individualism, and 
competition.”!° The principle of individual competition alone will not produce 
a satisfactory society. 


It is clear that Whitehead is far from the 18th Century notion that uncontrolled 
economic competition will result in the optimum conditions for society. Present 
day conservatives in political and economic theory will find in Whitehead no 
defense of their older theories. In fact, Whitehead sees a social order resting 
mainly upon the notion of free competition as the source of many of our social 
evils today. Such evils include the loss of freedom as well as losses in the enjoy- 
ment of man’s superior values in life." 


He is deeply concerned with the ill effects of the sheerly competitive economic 
order in which man’s creativity and realization of real values are crushed by the 
meaningless drudgery of his part in the economic struggle. 


Modern man is engaged largely in some commercial enterprise. Most of our 
workers carry out simple routine tasks. The resulting tedium, boredom, and 
meaningless drudgery, in most cases, provide little opportunity for creative 
initiative. Not only his work but his amusements are non-creative and basically 
reflect the profit motive.” 


Whitehead’s concern then is very similar to that of Karl Jaspers and other 
modern existentialist philosophers who have stoutly maintained that modern 
man has been depersonalized and dehumanized by the predominance of the 
demands of business and industry in the highly competitive economic order. 


8Whitehead, Adventures, pp. 260-61. 
9Whitehead, Adventures, p. 261; Whitehead, Process and Reality, Part 1, Chapter III, Section II. 


Whitehead, Adventures, p. 42. 
1A, H. Johnson, Whiteheaa’s Philosophy of Civilization (Boston: Beacon Press, 1958), p. 88. 


12Johnson, p. 88. 
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His reaction against the blight of over-emphasized economic competition and 
its attendant evils arises from Whitehead’s real concern with man’s realization of 
values, particularly aesthetic values, through creativity. Unfortunately, over- 
emphasis on economic competition and predominance of commercial gain results 
in a great loss to the higher values of life." 


Rather, a genuine society should be more concerned with great ideas and their 
actualization. The trouble with the modern economic system is that its guiding 
ideas are too simple. Too many individuals are caught up in a production system 
where they are manipulated by a relatively small group.‘ Free human beings 
are likely to be stifled in their lives in an over-industrialized and commercialized 
society. 


Sociat Procress. Fourth, an organic society progresses through a constant 
reconstruction and actualization of ideas, ideals, and values. The very idea of a 
static society, or of adjustment to fixed ideas of the past, is abhorent to the 
philosopher of organism. Organic society by its very conception is committed 
to the creative process. 


Just as the world moves forward in “a creative advance” by a constant 
actualization of ideal possibilities, so does the organic society progress by virtue 
of its critical conversion of its ideals and values into new actuality. These infer- 
ences are in part directly supported by the following statement from Whitehead: 
“The ideals cherished in the souls of men enter into the character of their actions. 
These inter-actions within society modify the social laws by modifying the occasions 
to which those laws apply.’ 


Whitehead’s basic Platonism is revealed in his reiteration of the notion that 
there are ideal patterns, forms, and values as “‘possibles” which are then realized 
in the becoming of actual entities. Here we are concerned with the becoming 
of the social organism through the constant reconsideration and embodiment of 
ideals in social action and in the functioning of social institutions as well as in 
individuals. We shall note later the importance of this process in education. 


Another instance of this concept is expressed thus: “Progress consists in 
modifying the laws of nature so that the Republic on Earth may conform to that 
Society to be discerned ideally by the divination of Wisdom.’’® Thus it has been 
the great ideals held by men throughout history that have lighted the way of 
consequent historical events. For example, the idea of Christianity as ‘““cherished 
in the souls of men” entered “into the character of their actions.’'7 The society 
and the social institutions which they constructed were expressions of the ideal. 
In modern times the ideas of the Enlightenment, of human rights, and freedoms 
have also been the ideals which have determined much of our recent social char- 
acter. One might add that many of the social and political revolutions taking 
place today are largely reflections and actualizations of our own ideals and actions 
of the American Revolution."* 


'83Johnson, p. 89. 

Johnson, p. 90. 

‘Whitehead, Adventures, p. 52. 
'6Whitehead, Adventures, p. 53. 
"Whitehead, Adventures, p. 52. 
'8Johnson, p. 103. 
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Society then is that complex, moving, and living structure which is the product 
of the actualization of men’s ideals and values. 


This idea of a moving society is but an expression of his underlying cosmo- 
logical conception of the creative advance of the world. At least this is our infer- 
ence. Whitehead’s metaphysics suggests that the organic world is in a constant 
process of creativity. The “creative advance” is the collective process and 
product of the world as a whole which is constituted by the becoming and creative 
efforts of all individual organic actual entities. May we not by analogy then say 
this: a human society moves forward, or progresses, by virtue of the becoming of 
its members and their actualization of ideals and values in their institutions. 
Again there are vital educational implications of this social conception. 


PERMANENCE AND Nove tty. Fifth, Whitehead contends that the creative 
advance of the world embodies both permanence and novelty. We believe that this 
belief is also applicable to his social philosophy. Organic society too embodies 
the elements of permanence and novelty as it moves forward. Here again we 
witness his concern with organic balance in his principles. 


His conception of change cannot be used as a flat defense or criticism of social 
revolution. By and large he favors change through orderly and peaceful means— 
mainly by persuasion. Yet, he does note that some revolutions, such as English, 
French, and American Revolutions, have resulted in much good. Yet, he also 
cautions against too rapid change and unjustified revolutions as doing much to 
destroy values and putting nothing in their place.!® 


Whitehead’s underlying spirit of progressiveness is expressed in his constant 
emphasis upon creativity, process, and novelty. In this respect Whitehead 
reminds us of John Dewey and their common devotion to the necessity for the 
reconstruction of human experience, both individually and collectively. As 
societies push forward, novel conditions are emergent. The fixed doctrines and 
social institutions of former epochs, although perhaps right for their respective 
times in history, are not to be accepted as the necessary institutions and creeds 
for our times. 


This contention is illustrated by Whitehead’s criticism of our accepting 
inherited traditions of thought from Plato to the end of the 19th Century without 
necessary reconstructions for our times: “The whole of this tradition is warped 
by the vicious assumption that each generation will substantially live amid the 
conditions governing the lives of its fathers and will transmit those conditions to 
mould with equal force the lives of its children. We are living in the first period 
of human history for which this assumption is false.”2° His point is clear for 
education. Social conditions are dynamic—not static. We cannot be trained 
for fixed conditions. We must avoid a fixed dedication to past conceptions. 
“Tt colours our political philosophy and our educational theory, with their over- 
whelming emphasis on past experience.”*! Our times are moving faster than ever 
before in history. We must educate and train accordingly in terms of this change. 
‘Today this time-span is considerably shorter than that of human life, and accord- 
ingly our training must prepare individuals to face a novelty of conditions.” 


Johnson, p. 103. 

Whitehead, Adventures, p. 117. 
"Whitehead, Adventures, p. 117. 
Whitehead, Adventures, p. 118. 
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Here again is a doctrine which very closely resembles the views expressed by 
John Dewey in reconstruction of experience. We cannot teach the institutions 
and ideas of the past as if they were to be re-established today in a static society. 
Organism, like pragmatism, emphasizes change and the necessity of keeping 
abreast of these changes educationally. As Whitehead says, ‘Consider our main 
conclusions that our traditional doctrines of sociology, of politica! philosophy, of 
the practical conduct of large business, and of political economy are largely warped 
and vitiated by the implicit assumption of a stable unchanging social system.” 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. Sixth, it is clear that Whitehead believes that a 
successful society must embody the spirit and substance of philosophy and religion. 
Throughout his work Adventures of Ideas, he emphasizes the advance of civilization 
through persuasion over force, through the realization of great and impelling ideas 
and ideals, and through the constant reconstruction of the ideas and experiences 
of mankind. 


Philosophy in its best sense is a requisite of a successful and surviving society. 
“Mankind can flourish in the lower stages of life with merely barbaric flashes of 
thought. But when civilization culminates, the absence of a codrdinating philos- 
ophy of life, spread throughout the community, spells decadence, boredom, and 
the slackening of effort.”** Society cannot go forward without values and purposes 
which are clear and definite. Philosophy then has the function in its most concrete 
sense of guiding the purposes of mankind.” 


He voices the opinion that just as Plato wisely held to the role of the philos- 
opher-kings in ruling that we today in an age of democracy must continue the 
role of philosophy through the citizens of our countries. ‘““The Greek philosopher 
who laid the foundation of all our finer thoughts ended his most marvellous dialogue 
with the reflection that the ideal state could never arrive till philosophers are kings. 
Today, in an age of democracy, the kings are the plain citizens pursuing their 
various avocations.””° The direct implication for education is clear: ‘““There can 
be no successful democratic society till general education conveys a philosophic 
outlook.””?7 


For Whitehead religion is also indispensable to the advancing society. Religions 
provide the ultimate intuitions and insights into the highest ideals of men in their 
quest for an understanding of the mysteries of the universe. “For religion is 
concerned with our reactions of purpose and emotion due to our personal measure 
of intuition into the ultimate mystery of the universe.’’* A society is then lifted 
and guided by the efforts of its individual members to attain religious insights 
and values. 


Whitehead makes no defense of an uncritical acceptance of hardened religious 
orthodoxies of the past. He holds no brief for the blind acceptance of creeds, 
catechisms, and moral prescriptions which are to last unchanged and unmodified 
for all time and all places. Rather, his is a critical and thoughtful approach 


*%Whitehead, Adventures, p. 118. 
*Whitehead, Adventures, p. 125. 
Whitehead, Adventures, p. 126. 
2*6Whitehead, Adventures, p. 124. 
27Whitehead, Adventures, p. 125. 
2*8Whitehead, Adventures, p. 207. 
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to the mysteries of the universe as apprehended religiously. Speaking against 
wild emotions of religious fervor, he says, “A civilized religion should aim at the 
training of such emotions as naturally arise from a civilized rational criticism of 
the metaphysical intuitions powerfully influential in great epochs of human 
history.’® Religions then like social philosophies should be reconsidered and 
reconstructed with the passing of time. 


FREEDOM AND Routine. Seventh, Whitehead believes that the ongoing society 
must be characterized by balancing demands for freedom and routine. The successful 
society must recognize the necessity of routine and self-discipline, as well as the 
necessity of its counterpart of liberty and freedom of action. 


It is clear from our survey of Whitehead’s principles that he seeks the whole 
concept in terms of balance; this is especially true of society’s problem of how 
much freedom is desirable. There should be freedom within limits. Society 
cannot be so at odds with tradition and routine that it practices a libertarian kind 
of excessive freedom. In regard to this concept Whitehead says, “‘Now it is the 
beginning of wisdom to understand that social life is founded upon routine. Unless 
society is permeated, through and through, with routine, civilization vanishes. 
. . . Society requires stability, foresight itself presupposes stability, and stability 
is the product of routine. But there are limits to routine, and it is for the discern- 
ment of these limits, and for the provision of the consequent action, that foresight 
is required.’’®° 


Whitehead’s philosophy of society again is seen to be both conservative and 
progressive in principle. His concern with the role of routine in society is definitely 
conservative; yet, his equal concern with the role of real freedom in society is 
progressive. It is evident that a society devoted primarily to maintenance of 
the status quo, stability, and conservation of the past would be apt to err in the 
direction of over-reliance upon routine and habit. Yet such routine is necessary 
to give society stability. An excess of reform and change would on the other 
hand do violence to the concept of routine. 


A simple analogy to the individual may clarify the concept. If an individual 
had to think through every single act of life, every day without the aid of habit 
and routine, he would make little progress. He would bog down. But if he 
solved each problem only by habit and routine, he would make no real progress. 
This seems to be what Whitehead is saying with respect to the total society. 
“Political philosophy can claim no exemption from the doctrine of the golden 
mean. Unrestricted liberty means complete absence of any compulsory co- 
drdination.** . . . It follows that a doctrine as to the social mingling of liberty 
and compulsion is required.”** Just as society requires a balancing of competition 
and cooperation, so it requires a balance of freedom and routine. 


Dvuauistic Wor.ip. Eighth, Whitehead believes that society must be both 
conservative and progressive. This concept is in accordance with his basic cos- 
mological conviction that the world is in a sense dualistic in its manifestations of 
opposites of joy and sorrow, birth and death, permanence and novelty, and the 
Whitehead, Adventures, p. 207. 

Whitehead, Adventures, p. 114. 
%tWhitehead, Adventures, p. 71. 
Whitehead, Adventures, p. 71. 
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one and the many.* As Heraclitus, one of the Pre-Socratic philosophers, believes, 
reality is characterized by the strife of opposites. In this vein organic society, 
according to Whitehead, is properly guided by principles which are essentially 
progressive and conservative. 


Reality, whether in nature or in society, necessarily involves the spirit of 
change and the spirit of conservation. ‘There are two principles inherent in 
the very nature of things, recurring in some particular embodiments whatever 
field we explore—the spirit of change, and the spirit of conservation. There can 
be nothing real without both. Mere change without conservation is a passage 
from nothing to nothing. Its final integration yields mere transient non-entity. 
Mere conservation without change cannot conserve. For after all, there is a 
flux of circumstance, and the freshness of being evaporates under mere repetition. 
The character of existent reality is composed of organisms enduring through the 
flux of things.’ 


It is clear that Whitehead’s social philosophy and conception of society as 
organic is in accord with his underlying metaphysical conception of world as 
process. Society manifests elements of permanence and novelty as well as con- 
servation and change. There is no thought of defending a static society. 


AESTHETICS AND Society. Ninth, society must be concerned with art and 
aesthetics in its culture and education as well as with scientific and technological 
advances. It is indeed obvious that society in this complex industrial age must 
maintain scientific knowledge and advance. It is perhaps not quite so evident 
that the aesthetic factors of a culture are equally important. 


Whitehead contends that too often science has placed an emphasis upon 
things as opposed to values. Our mechanized society has excluded ultimate 
values in favor of material things and capital. If modern man is to overcome 
his dehumanization in this highly organized age, he must have greater recourse 
to the aesthetic factors of life. 


Speaking of the necessity of art within social progress to prevent stagnation, 
he says: “This fertilization of the soul is the reason for the necessity of art. A 
static value, however serious and important, becomes unendurable by its appalling 
monotony of endurance. The soul cries aloud for release into change. It suffers 
the agonies of claustrophobia. The transitions of humour, wit, irreverence, play, 
sleep, and—above all—of art are necessary for it.”** Art is then necessary for 
men to lift themselves beyond routine and tedium. The aesthetic in even a 
larger sense is necessary in the realization of the highest human values. 


Art has many obvious social functions which may well be contrasted with the 
scientific. Whereas the scientific is abstract, objective, and largely impersonal, 
the arts are often concrete, subjective, and quite personal. Art also has the 
power of subtle communication not found in the sciences. It is much more likely 
to bring us closer to other persons in our associations and values. 


8Whitehead, Adventures, p. 245. 

*Alfred North Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York: The New American Library, 
A Mentor Book, by arrangement with The Macmillan Company, 1948), p. 201. Both quotations 
from this work by permission of The Macmillan Company Publishers. 

‘Whitehead, Science, p. 202. 
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A commentator on Whitehead’s “Art and Aesthetic Education” makes this 
most pertinent observation: “If Americans would turn increasingly to the creation 
and enjoyment of things of fine quality, and if education were designed to evoke 
the creative and appreciative capacities of the whole population, our civilization 
would be greatly enhanced, and, incidentally, the problem of future unmanageable 
surpluses would be happily averted.’ 


PERSUASION AND Force. Tenth, the most important characteristic of the 
organic society is its dedication to the use of persuasion rather than force in bringing 
about its changes and reforms. ‘This proposition flows from Whitehead’s basic 
dedication to the Platonic doctrine of the fundamental intelligibility of the universe 
and the consequent need for the use of man’s intelligence in the persuasion and 
influencing of others. The hope of the world is in the right use of this capacity 


in man. 


In recognition of Plato’s emphasis upon human psychic activity, Whitehead 
says: “Plato introduced deeper notions from which all claims for freedom must 
spring. His general concept of the psychic factors in the Universe stressed them 
as the source of all spontaneity, and ultimately as the ground of all life and motion. 
The human psychic activity thus contains the origins of precious harmonies within 
the transient world. The end of human society is to elicit such psychic energies.’ 
Again we discern a manifestation of Whitehead’s underlying metaphysical beliefs 
in his social philosophy. Here we see his belief in the actuality and vitality of the 
psychic element of life is expressed as a function of society—the elicitation of such 
psychic energies. The educational implication is not difficult to discern. 


Perhaps the keynote of Whitehead’s Adventures of Ideas and his social philos- 
ophy is found in the following statement: “The creation of the world—said Plato— 
is the victory of persuasion over force. The worth of men consists in their liability 
to persuasion. . . . Civilization is the maintenance of social order, by its own 
inherent persuasiveness as embodying the nobler alternative.”** 


I] 
SomME SUGGESTED FUNCTIONS AND TASKS OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOLING 


In harmony with our assumption that Whitehead gave us an implicit philos- 
ophy of school and society, but not an explicit one, we shall take the liberty of 
making inferences with respect to the functions and tasks of education and school- 
ing. These propositions then will provide the tentative outlines for such a philos- 
ophy of school and society. They are partly inferred from Whitehead’s social 
philosophy, and they are partly derived from and supported by his direct writings 
and essays on education. The reader should not presume that Whitehead has 
directly proposed the following outline of such propositions. They represent 
our own interpolations and we must take the responsibility for their imperative 


and normative forms of statement. 

Melvin Rader, The Enduring Questions, Main Problems of Philosophy (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1956), p. 544. All quotations from this work by the permission of the publishers, 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 

37Whitehead, Adventures, p. 64. 

38Whitehead, 4dventures, p. 105. 
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EpucATION OF THE WHOLE INpDIviIDUAL. The schools should contribute to the 
education and development of the individual as a whole. This proposition is in 
harmony with his social philosophy of qualified individualism. It is also directly 
suggested in his educational writings. 


Whitehead’s educational writings are replete with the following themes: 
(i) schooling is to involve the art of living and should not be limited to narrow 
academic concerns; (ii) education cannot properly treat the individual in isolation, 
but it must be concerned with his many-sided relations to society; education has 
nothing to do with inert ideas, for it is properly concerned with creative thought; 
(iii) education must be a harmonious process of related ideas and conceptions, and 
not atomistically memorized facts; (iv) education must not be one-sided in its 
emphasis, for it must include the physical and the mental, the humanistic and the 
scientific, the theoretical and the practical, and the literary and the technological.* 


Illustrative of Whitehead’s thinking about individual development is the 
following observation: “Education is the guidance of the individual towards a 
comprehension of the art of life; and by the art of life I mean the most complete 
achievement of varied activity expressing the potentialities of that living creature 
in the face of its actual environment.’”*° 


Again speaking to the point of dynamic education as opposed to static im- 
position of inert facts, he says most succinctly: “Education with inert ideas is 
not only useless: it is, above all things, harmful—Corruptio optimi, pessima.””" 


THe Reconstruction or Society. The schools should contribute to the 
dynamics of social reconstruction through the education of individuals in a social 
context. Although Whitehead does not make this statement overtly, it can be 
inferred as a corollary of his social philosophy. 


In this respect Whitehead’s educational philosophy would have some similarity 
to that of John Dewey. As we have noted, both philosophers have seen the 
importance of critical evaluation of the cultural heritage and the re-formulation 
of values, ideas, and social institutions with the dynamic advances of society. 
Dewey has no doubt made a more overt statement of education’s function by 
way of social reconstruction; but Whitehead in different language has also insisted 
upon the importance of our re-evaluation and restatement of this heritage. 


Essential then to any systematic development of a philosophy of school and 
society as emanating from Whitehead’s thought are the following concepts: 
(i) the organic relatedness of individuals in society; (ii) the re-evaluation of the 
cultural heritage within the context of education; and, (iii) education as an essential 
agency in the creative advance of society. 


Despite an apparent similarity here between Dewey and Whitehead, one 
should not overlook important differences. For instance, Whitehead places a 
considerable emphasis upon given subject matters of the past. Unlike Dewey, he 
stresses the importance of the classics, languages, and literature as well as the 
other humanities as contributing to the thinking capacities of the student. In 
short, Whitehead retains much of the classical conception of education despite his 
concessions in the direction of dynamic and even progressive education.” 

39See especially Whitehead’s Aims of Education. 

490Whitehead, dims, p. 50. 

4tWhitehead, Aims, p. 13. 

“See especially “The Place of Classics in Education,” Chapter 5, 4ims. 
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Our main point here is that although Whitehead does not explicitly state that 
the schools themselves should act as an agency of social reconstruction, the proposi- 
tion can well be inferred from his social philosophy at large. 


Tue Scuoots As a Catatytic AcEency. As a corollary to the foregoing 
proposition, it seems justifiable to say that the schools should act as the catalytic agency 
of society in the processes of self-creativity and self-determination. This statement 
is inferred from Whitehead’s general interest in creativity; it is also supported by 
some of his observations on the dynamic aspects of the educational process. 


In the metaphysics of organism it is held that all actual entities are in a 
process of self-determination. The human organism, or actual entity, is no 
exception; but he is rather a prime example. As we have developed at length in 
other writings, it follows that the learner then should be treated in the context of 
creativity and self-determination.* The educational process then becomes one 
of intelligent and purposeful self-realization. 


The task of the schools is no longer conceived as a simple transmission of the 
cultural heritage or the inculcation of subject matters. In the words of Whitehead 
the task of education is one involving “the art of life.” Education in this sense 
takes on all the comprehensiveness and vitality of life itself, for it is then rightly 
concerned with the problems of purpose, direction, and value both individually 
and collectively. 

THE ScHooLts AND CONSERVATIVE AND ProGrRessivE Functions. The 
schools must nurture both conservative and progressive aspects of culture. There are 
respectively both conservative and progressive functions of education. The 
schools should maintain a balance between these two complementary functions. 
Again these propositions are inferred from Whitehead’s social philosophy and seem 
to be amply justified within the context of his educational observations. 


Since he has so emphatically recognized that the two great principles of 
conservation and progressivism are complementary in any dynamic society, it 
seems logical and reasonable to infer that they too apply directly to the functions 
of education. We may then say that there is implied a “bipolar” function of the 
schools: (i) they must conserve that which is best in the cultural heritage and 
continuity; and (ii) they must also contribute to the progressive solution of the 
emergent and pressing problems of society in its dynamic development.“ 


Maintaining Whitehead’s organic conception of balance between comple- 
mentary forces or principles, we can oppose the one-sidedness either of conser- 
vativism or progressivism per se. Thus traditionalism can be said to err on the 
side of emphasis upon conservation of the past, and progressivism can be said to 
err equally in the direction of progressive reform. The task of the schools is then 
to maintain these dual functions in balance. 

THe AestHETIC Function oF Epucation. From the emphasis which 
Whitehead places upon aesthetics and art in his philosophical writings, we are 
undoubtedly justified in making this educational inference: the schools should 
attend to the balanced development of both aesthetic and intellectual aspects of education. 


Frank C. Wegener, The Organic Philosophy of Education (Dubuque, lowa: Wm. C. Brown 


Co., 1957). 
“Wegener, p. 170. 
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As we have seen, art and aesthetics play a critical role in social progress. Hence 
it is quite clear that they assume an important role in the educational program. 


Whitehead’s educational writings support this proposition. In this vein he 
has said, “In philosophy, the remedy is to recognize more fully the role of values 
in existence; in industry, to put more stress upon quality and human costs; in 
education, to foster wide humanistic sympathies and the appreciation of beauty 
and art.’ Here he is referring to art as a means of overcoming the industrial 
dehumanization of man. 


Whitehead’s devotion to the intellectual life and scientific achievement is well 
known. However, he seems to place the role of art and aesthetics on an even 
higher plane. ‘“‘What is most precious and distinctive about any human being is 
his inner life, his appreciations, his sense of values. Art objectifies this subjective 
core of life. It conveys the sense of a living presence rather than a dead set of 
abstractions. Science, with its abstract descriptions and causal laws, can provide 
no substitute for this experience of vivid and dynamic values. A civilization that 
neglects art for the sake of specialized education, competitive business, or scientific 
and technological advancement, is cutting the roots of its spiritual powers.’ 


It is incumbent then upon the schools that they serve the individual and 
society by the nurture of aesthetic values in the most comprehensive sense. 


THE ScienTIFIC AND TECHNOLOGICAL Functions or Epucation. The 
following proposition also seems clearly warranted by Whitehead’s philosophical 
and educational writings: the schools must coordinate scientific and technological 
aspects of education with its humanistic and academic counterparts in the total 
curriculum. 


His essay, “Technical Education, Science, Literature,’ 
ago, contains numerous supporting statements. For example, he has said, “The 
antithesis between a technical and a liberal education is fallacious. There can be 
no adequate technical education which is not liberal, and no liberal education 
which is not technical: that is, no education which does not impart both technique 
and intellectual vision.”*”7 He then goes on to amplify the idea that every form 
of education should include a science, general ideas, a technique, and aesthetic 
appreciation. These many sides of education should illumine each other. White- 
head apparently recognizes no conflict in an education which includes technological 
and liberal educational aspects. 


, 


written many decades 


It would appear then that within the current controversy over the amount 
of science and humanities needed in the curriculum of general education that 
Whitehead would favor a balanced and complementary program of studies. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL AND Rexicious Functions or Epucation. From 
what we have said about the role of philosophy and religion in Whitehead’s social 
philosophy, it seems fully justifiable’ to make this inference for education: the 
schools should nurture religious reverence for life as well as philosophical insight and 
understanding in all individuals. These broad aspects of humanity are certainly 
essential to the cultivation of the art of life within the context of organic or com- 
prehensive education. 

45Rader, p. 541. 


46Rader, p. 543. 
47Whitehead, Aims, p. 58. 
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Religion to Whitehead is not necessarily limited to the various sects and their 
accompanying orthodoxies. Certainly he is not speaking of sectarian indoctrina- 
tion when he speaks of the essence of education as being religious.‘® Elsewhere 
he has said that “religion is what man does with his solitariness.’’*® 


He answers his own question as to what religious education is. It is one which 
induces duty and reverence.*® ‘Duty arises from our potential control over the 
course of events. Where attainable knowledge could have changed the issue, 
ignorance has the guilt of vice. And the foundation of reverence is this perception, 
that the present holds within itself the complete sum of existence, backwards 
and forwards, that whole amplitude of time, which is eternity.”*! This suggests 
no narrow concept of religion; rather, it seems to imply that education should 
endeavor to give the individual some feeling of being and of belonging to the 
universe at large, which indeed is a lofty and far reaching ideal. 


We have already indicated the essential role of philosophy in a dynamic 
society. It is imperative for the guidance and development of that society. 
Where there is no real philosophical power, the people perish. Hence it is most 
essential that education itself be philosophical in the best sense of that term. 


His continued emphasis on education as the art of life, as the forming of 
values, as the art of persuasion over force, and the many associated concepts 
reviewed here, points continually to the indispensable role of the spirit and sub- 
stance of philosophy in saturating and guiding the whole educational process. 


THE ScHOOLS AND THE BALANcE OF FREEDOM AND DiscipLine. Jt seems 
clear that the schools have the task of maintaining a balance of freedom and discipline. 
This proposition is an inferred corollary of Whitehead’s complementary principles 
of freedom and routine in his social philosophy. In one sense the schools should 
nurture these principles for the ultimate effects on society. In another sense the 
educational process itself, organically conceived, demands it. 


In his essay ‘““The Rhythmic Claims of Freedom and Discipline,’ Whitehead 
points to the need for the achievement of wisdom rather than subject matter 
knowledge. Wisdom involves knowledge as it is purposefully and freely applied 
to relevant issues. But there is a difficulty. ‘The only avenue towards wisdom 
is by freedom in the presence of knowledge. But the only avenue towards knowl- 
edge is by discipline in the acquirement of ordered fact. Freedom and discipline 
are the two essentials of education, and hence the title of my discourse today... .” 
Freedom and discipline then are complementary aspects of the educational process. 
Although freedom is the ultimate goal there is necessarily the aspect of discipline 
and precision within the total cycle of learning. 


THE ScHOOLs AND Persuasion Over Force. If there is one predominant 
theme to Whitehead’s outstanding work, The Adventures of Ideas, it is that the 





48Whitehead, Aims, p. 26. 
49Alfred North Whitehead, ‘‘Religion in the Making,” 4/fred North Whitehead, An Anthology 


selected by F. S. C. Northrop and Mason W. Gross (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1953), 
p. 472. 

50Whitehead, Jims, p. 26. 

stWhitehead, Aims, p. 26. 

82Whitehead, dims, p. 40. 

88Whitehead, Jims, p. 41. 
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destiny of mankind depends on his capacity to achieve the victory over force.* The 
rapid advance of modern civilizations into the Atomic Age has made this ideal a 
stark necessity, if mankind as we know it is to survive. There can be no victory 
in a third world war of nuclear powers. It can end only in the most abject and 
horrible destruction of modern civilizations. 


It is no mere rhetorical statement to say that the veritable fate of mankind 
hinges on man’s abilities to use peaceful and rational forms of negotiation to 
resolve the constantly emerging differences of both major and minor powers. 
All of man’s sagacity, self-control, self-discipline, intelligence, and wisdom are 
needed to maintain a semblance of world peace. 





It is clear that this becomes the interest of every individual and every social 
institution. The schools must bear the burden of developing man’s capacities in 
this direction. The teaching of the art of living—the art of living peacefully 
and intelligently—is indeed the tremendous task which we face in education. 


Yet as we state these very ideals and convictions, we starkly realize that 
paradoxically we must educate for adequate military and scientific defenses at the 
very same time as we work for the realization of a permanent peace. 


IT] 


It is evident that a projected philosophy of school and society based upon 
Whitehead’s philosophical and educational writings would be most comprehensive 
in character. Such an educational philosophy would reject “either-or” dichoto- 
mies, such as progressive or conservative, theoretical or practical, or classical and 
modern education, and would indeed insist upon the complementary relations of 
these opposing views. 


The virtue of Whitehead’s comprehensiveness in these foregoing respects is 
fairly clear. It is certainly patent today in educational philosophy that there 
are strong validities in these competing but one-sided doctrines. Yet, it remains 
as a task for educational philosophers to integrate these many principles of social 
and educational thought into a real unity. 


This writer has made some efforts in the direction of an organic philosophy 
of education.» In order to overcome sheer eclecticism, which is collection without 
any principle of organization, the principle of bipolarity has been advanced. 
Thus the systematic ordering of the many concepts suggested by Whitehead, in 
terms of an educational philosophy, becomes an intelligible process. 


We have here merely outlined some of the possibilities for a thoroughgoing 
philosophy of school and society as derived from Whitehead. We have taken 
some liberties in making inferences for education from the broader principles of 
his social philosophy. His philosophy is profound, and his educational doctrines 
are provocative. It remains as a task for educational philosophers to formulate 
and extend the powerful potentialities of his diverse writings into a systematic 


philosophy of school and society. 
(Continued on page 280) 


“Whitehead, Adventures, p. 105. 
55Wegener. 








CREATIVITY AND EDUCATION 


BY HAROLD B. DUNKEL 


WHITEHEAD SEES THE TASK OF SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY AS THAT OF FRAMING 
““A COHERENT, LOGICAL, NECESSARY SYSTEM OF GENERAL IDEAS IN TERMS OF WHICH 
EVERY ELEMENT OF OUR EXPERIENCE CAN BE INTEGRATED"! OR “ALL THOSE GENERIC 
NOTIONS ADEQUATE FOR THE EXPRESSION OF ANY POSSIBLE INTERCONNECTION 
OF THINGS.”? “Creativity” is a major member of this set of ideas or notions. 
In contrast to Whitehead’s habit of sometimes using different words to symbolize 
the same term or his occasional belief that some parts of his system might be 
recast, “‘creativity” remains constant throughout his cosmological writings. On 
the various occasions when Whitehead specifies his major terms,’ “creativity” 
always appears and is used in the same sense. 


Since no member of this major network of terms is to be understood apart 
from the others,‘ a comprehensive discussion of creativity would demand an 
equally comprehensive discussion of the other members of the set. But the 
exigencies of space and of desirable emphasis necessitate our doing much less than 
full justice to this theoretical demand. The following discussion of some other 
members of the set is, therefore, cursory, sufficient merely to locate creativity 
within the network of terms and to show how the metaphysical principles to which 
they refer affect creativity as it operates in the Whiteheadian universe. 


In one of the simplest presentations of his metaphysical system,® Whitehead 
divides his major terms into two categories: (a) those referring to the actual 
temporal world, and (b) those referring to the elements which contribute to the 
formation of that world. In the first group fall “‘actual entity,” “prehension,” 
and “‘nexus’’; into the second fall “eternal objects,” “God,” and “‘creativity.” 


For Whitehead the actual world is a process, and this process is the becoming, 
the self-creation, or “‘concrescence” of actual entities.6 These are the final, real 
things of which the world is made up, the smallest elements into which the events 
of experience may be analyzed. These are “drops of experience, complex and 
interdependent.”’ They are interdependent because they involve each other by 
reason of their prehensions of each other. These prehensions are the “feelings” 
which each entity has, the account it takes, of the rest of the universe. Since 
Whitehead holds the doctrine of internal relations (that an entity is constituted 
by its relations and not by its substance or essence, which first exists and then 
is externally related in various ways), these prehensions constitute the actual 
entity. Or from the other point of view, it is by its prehensions of the rest of the 
universe that the entity constitutes itself and makes itself what, in fact, it is. 
Thus these prehensions are the real, individual, particular facts of the “‘together- 
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ness” of actual entities,’ with togetherness simultaneously referring both to the 
constitution of the entity and to its relations, for those are the same thing. “‘Nexus,” 
the last term in this group, is a set of mutually prehending entities. 


These first three terms (actual entity, prehension, and nexus) refer to the 
ultimate facts of immediate experience. The second group (eternal objects, God, 
and creativity) are, for our experience at least, derivative abstractions.? That 
is, we abstract them by analysis as we attempt to understand our immediate 
experience in the actual world. 


The eternal objects or forms are pure potentials. They are universals which 
become actual only by ingression into the constitution of actual entities, but they 
are always available for such ingression. Thus redness is a pure potential which 
may be prehended by some actual entity, but redness becomes actual only when 
it is ingredient into the constitution of some entity. 


“God” is a very complicated principle in the Whiteheadian cosmology. 
For the moment it is sufficient to point out merely that God is an entity. But 
unlike the actual entities, He is not temporal and hence does not come into being 
and pass away as they do. 


Coming at least to the term which concerns us here, creativity, we can best 
understand the principle to which it refers by returning to Whitehead’s actual 
world, the world of stubborn fact constituted by the coming into being, the 
perishing, and the passing into “objective immortality” of actual entities. How 
can we explain this world of successive creatures with which experience confronts 
us? And does it, in fact, require explanation? 


As Whitehead sees it, there are two general types of hypothesis used to account 
for a universe of creatures.!° One alternative is to postulate an external Creator 
producing them from nothing. Whitehead prefers the second alternative, an 
immanent creativity. Thus he sees in the very nature of things a drive toward 
the production of new creatures, an urge toward novelty. This is creativity. 


Thus creativity is the spring, the motive power, of the Whiteheadian universe. 
But it is not an external force; it is a power inherent in the nature of things, a 
force within the creatures. And there is no creativity apart from creatures— 
apart, that is, from God, the actual entities and nexiis. Whitehead is quite 
explicit on the parallel in this respect between his “creativity” and Aristotle’s 
“matter.” Just as for Aristotle with his distinction between form and matter 
there is no “prime matter” or “unformed matter,” so for Whitehead there is no 
creativity apart from creatures. The principle is an abstraction for the purposes 
of analysis; it is actual only in self-creating creatures." 


The same point can be made in a slightly different context. Creativity is 
“that ultimate notion of highest generality at the base of actuality.’ And, says 
Whitehead, every system has an ultimate known only through its accidents. 
For him creativity is such an ultimate, known only through its accidents—God 
and the actual entities.” 


One may then ask why Whitehead is not content with the creatures as self- 
8PR, p. 29. UPR, pp. 46-7, 344; RM, p. 102. 
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creative; why does he apparently violate the principle of parsimony by postulating 
an additional abstract principle. We get the answer to this question by examining 
the contrasting characters of creativity and creatures. Creation requires limita- 
tion, determination, “decisiveness” in the etymological sense of a “cutting off.’ 
Any entity becomes what it is partly by virtue of not being what it is not. Any 
creature of the temporal world, therefore, seems to Whitehead somewhat incomplete 
because of its constitutive relations to the rest of the universe through its positive 
and negative prehensions. Moreover, there is a transition, a flow, of creativity 
from one occasion to another as each entity in turn becomes data for its successors. 
Hence to say that creativity is merely immanent in creatures seems to Whitehead 
to limit the principle too much. Consequently, he postulates it as an additional, 
abstract, ultimate principle. But as such it is indeterminate and an abstraction. 
Only by the limitation and determination in the constitution of some entity 


does it become actual. 


Since creativity is thus indeterminate, it does not, in and of itself, make 
possible the self-creation of the creatures. Actual creation requires limitation. 
The exclusion of the inappropriate is a necessary condition for the production of 
an organized unity. Hence creativity, which is indeterminate, can result in the 
creation of creatures only through being limited, determined, and conditioned. 
Thus creativity can actually be found only as conditioned, as it is in entities, and 
can be actual in creatures only because it has been limited. 


The limitation of creativity which makes possible that concrete unity which 
is an actual entity is supplied by the other elements in Whitehead’s system. In 
fact, the whole complex development of concrescence is the process whereby 
sufficient limitation is imposed upon ultimate indeterminate creativity to make 
it possible for the actual entity to emerge. Creativity is a surge, a push. Only 
as other elements in the universe—God, the eternal objects, the data proffered 
by antecedent actual entities, and the given entity’s own subjective form— 
channelize this surge can it become productive of an actual entity. 


The entire universe, in a sense, lies before the actual entity for prehension. 
But the universe as such is a mere multiplicity. Its elements are scattered and 
are partly conflicting. For the actual entity to come into being, this warring 
diversity must be transformed into a harmonious unity, since a discordant 
multiplicity is essentially chaos. Creativity is “that ultimate principle by which 
the many, which are the universe disjunctively, become the one actual occasion, 
which is the universe conjunctively.”" Thus God in his primordial nature, as 
the primordial, non-temporal accident of creativity, imposes some limitations on 
the realm of eternal objects by his original conceptual evaluation of them, his 
initial prehensions of them.’7 Then, as an entity, He serves as a “lure for feeling,” 
as a datum offered for prehension by actual entities, and each actual entity is 
further defined by the demands of its own subjective form, the data offered by 
preceding actual entities, and the other limitations imposed upon indeterminate 
creativity by the rest of Whitehead’s system. 


Thus any examination of creativity as actualized must carry us into the full 
stream of Whitehead’s system. For the cosmological scheme may be said to be 
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fundamentally a detailed study of the transformations of creativity; and anything 
which can be said about any part of this process is relevant to a discussion of 
creativity as actualized. 


Obviously such a discussion is out of place here on several counts. But 
even at the very general level of abstraction, certain important characteristics of 
creativity as an abstract principle are evident without our becoming involved in 
the specific details of the ways in which the other elements in Whitehead’s system 
limit creativity and condition it. 


First, as a metaphysical principle, it will be all-pervasive. We can find no 
corner of the universe, no occasion of experience, where creativity and the other 
metaphysical principles are not operative.'® As an ultimate universally immanent 
in the universe, it will appear everywhere, though any given appearance finds it 
conditioned in an extensive and complicated fashion by the other principles and 
elements. 


Second, this drive which is built into the universe is an urge toward novelty. 
Strictly speaking, in regard to creativity alone “novelty may mean ‘new creatures 
merely in the sense of “more creatures to replace the old.” Thus an enduring 
object like Castle Rock at Edinburg or Cleopatra’s needle on the Thames Embank- 
ment (to use Whitehead’s examples) requires a vast succession of new actual 
entities of about the same kind merely to maintain itself persistently as it is. 
And creativity accounts for this succession of similar creatures.’® But other 
elements in Whitehead’s system show that “novelty” is also meant to include the 
sense “something of a new kind.” The consequent nature of God, the function 
of the untrue proposition as an ideal, and other parts of the system clearly produce 
novelty in this latter sense of the term.2? Whitehead is not a believer in life or 
experience in a rut. Adventure, the entertainment of new possibilities, the 
achievement of new types of experience, all play too large a part in his system 
for that. Creativity does not merely keep the existing cosmological wheels 
turning. It is a thrust toward what has not been felt, conceived or actualized 
before. 

Third, creativity is rhythmic. It is cyclical or periodic. That process 
which is the actual world of experience is not a flow but a series of pulsations. 
At bottom it is constituted by the actual entities which, as quanta, have their 
day and cease to be. Creativity as actualized is a continuous cycle of births and 
deaths.”! 


To characterize creativity in these respects as a universally immanent, 
rhythmic thrust toward novelty is to give a fairly exhaustive description of 
creativity prior to its modification by other principles or elements. So major 
and pervasive a force must leave its mark so clearly on the structure of the White- 
headian universe and on the role of man within that universe that its effects on 
educational theory and practice should be readily apparent. To be sure this 
principle will always be modified by its relations with other principles at work in 
the universe. We can expect, of course, no simple one-to-one relations, no strict 
deductions or inferences. Yet the cast and character which creativity gives to 


SPR, Oe Fs 204], pp. 249-250; PR, p. 529; SMW, pp. 228, 290. 
19PR, pp. 74-76. "PR, p. ix. 
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Whitehead’s universe has left its mark in clear and important ways on Whitehead’s 
educational views. Three are clear though they appear in varied aspects. 


Probably no feature of Whitehead’s educational thought is more character- 
istically his than his view concerning the rhythmic nature of education. As 
two of his major essays (“The Rhythm of Education” and “The Rhythmic Claims 
of Freedom and Discipline’) and other less extensive statements have made 
familiar, Whitehead sees education as properly moving in certain great cycles. 
Not only does each major cycle in education begin with an exploratory Stage 
of Romance, which grows into the Stage of Precision, which, in turn, develops 
into the Stage of Generalization; each minor cycle or eddy which constitutes it 
should follow the same pattern.” As Whitehead puts it, there is continual con- 
summation and continual starting afresh.” 


Though Whitehead could have arrived at this view by various routes, there 
seems more than a coincidental relation between this feature of the educational 
process and that creativity which lies at the base of the universe. 


The way of rhythm pervades all life, and indeed all physical existence. This common 
principle of Rhythm is one of the reasons for believing that the root principles of life 
are, in some lowly form, exemplified in all types of physical existence. In the Way 
of Rhythm a round of experiences forming a determinate sequence of contrasts attain- 
able within a definite period, are codified so that the end of one such cycle is the proper 
antecedent stage for the beginning of another such cycle. . . . 


At the level of human experience we do find fatigue arising from the mere repetition 
of cycles. The device by which this fatigue is again obviated takes the form of the 
preservation of the fundamental abstract structure of the cycle, combined with the 
variation of the concrete details of succeeding cycles. . . . Thus the Rhythm of life 
is not merely to be sought in simple cyclical recurrence. The cycle element is driven 
into the foundation, and variations of cycles, and of cycles of cycles, are elaborated.* 


In the preceding passage W hitehead is actually speaking of the cosmic 
processes, of creativity as it finds manifestation in the entities of the actual 
temporal world. But the description could serve almost equally well as a general 
description of the rhythmic structure of education. Education is rhythmic 
because the cosmos in rhythmic. The universe is a process. ‘There is a rhythm 
of process whereby creation produces natural pulsation, each pulsation forming a 
natural unit of historic fact.” 


Thus the rhythmic nature of creativity at least in its manifestations in 
actuality is one characteristic of creativity which seems clearly perceptible at 
even a fairly detailed level of Whitehead’s education program. 


The second sort of trace which creativity seems to leave on Whitehead’s 
educational thought arises from the fact that creativity is a thrust into novelty. 
The manifestation of creativity in actuality consists of the ceaseless self-creation 
of actual entities. Because creativity is inherent in the nature of things, con- 
crescence is a natural process. Entities naturally evolve through concrescence 
because creativity is immanent in them. A human person is for Whitehead a 
very complex organization of such entities into what he terms a “complex personal 


2AE, p. 49. 4FR, pp. 16-17. 
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society,” and education is a very special kind of development for such highly 
complicated organisms. But it seems more than a mere analogy that Whitehead 
sees education as fundamentally a natural process. It is not one foreign to the 
student’s nature, something that must be imposed upon him because of social 
necessity. On the contrary, Whitehead sees the great educational cycles developing 
as a result of “natural cravings,” “rhythmic cravings,” or “‘the call of life within 
the child.” Hence Whitehead places little emphasis on extrinsic motivation 
or even immediate practical benefit, though he never denies the existence and 
desirability of the latter. The student is seen as enjoying the exercise of his 
powers and as having considerable internal motivation and persistence in reaching 
his intellectual goals. 


Students of education, in my experience, reading Whitehead for the first 
time are particularly dubious about this aspect of Whitehead’s view of the student. 
They tend to see his attitude as merely an example of Whitehead’s projecting 
his own intellectual curiosity and interests onto the population at large. Or 
they tend to see his view as primarily a consequence of the fact that his personal 
experience was with the carefully selected and highly motivated student popula- 
tions of the British private school and university. Both these factors may, of 
course, be operating. But to see either or both of them as the complete explanation 
of Whitehead’s view of the student’s natural bent toward education is, in my 
opinion, to ignore the obvious implications of creativity as immanent in the 
world. Granted that at this level of complexity creativity is conditioned by a 
large number of factors and appears in a very specialized form, nonetheless, the 
student’s drive toward that development which is education is akin to that urge 
toward development which appears in a more generalized form in the drive toward 


concrescence. 


Another facet of this same point appears in Whitehead’s views on teachers 
and educational institutions. Since education is at ground a natural process and 
since the student has an internal urge toward it, the student himself is to a con- 
siderable extent master of his educational fate and captain of his educational soul. 
There is a close parallel here, of course, with the process of concrescence. Though 
the concrescent entity cannot wholly avoid matters of brute fact, it can, through 
that patterning of the universe which it achieves through its positive and negative 
prehensions, control its own constitution to a considerable extent. Without 
this much control it could hardly be said to be self-creating. The educational 
process is similarly natural, and the student has analogous control over his educa- 
tional development and similar responsibility for it. “‘The principle of progress is 
from within: the discovery is made by ourselves, the discipline is self-discipline, 
and the fruition is the outcome of our own initiative.’’?” 


If, then, education is such a natural process, why schools and teachers? 
Some of Whitehead’s reasons are appropriate here, and we shall come to another 
one in connection with a later point. Certainly the function of teachers and 
institutions is only ancillary, though teachers often forget this fact and over- 
estimate the importance of their function.22 They aid the natural bent of the 
student in several ways. One is by preventing waste.’ Nature, particularly at 





2 4E, pp. 43, 31, 51; ESP, p. 127. AF, p. 53. 
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the lower stages of existence, is prodigal. The teacher helps make the educational 

process more efficient by selecting the proper materials and procedures,*® by 

pruning out the unessential stuff (which will inevitably become inert*), by 

focusing on the important, leading ideas,** and by simplifying them.** This 
€ on th p 3 g 7: ying ‘ 

later function is the reason for Whitehead’s famous dictum: “A certain ruthless 

definiteness is essential in education.’”® 


A second way in which the teacher assists the natural thrust of creativity 
is by eliciting enthusiasm. Though the student may have a natural urge toward 
his own education, there are inevitably dull spots.** For example, in the educa- 
tional cycles, it is hard to proceed very far into the Stage of Precision without 
some loss of enthusiasm.*? Here, by “eliciting enthusiasm by resonance from 
his personality” and by creating “the environment of a larger knowledge and a 
firmer purpose,”’* the teacher can supplement, if it flags, that drive which the 
student has within him because of the immanence of creativity. 


Thus creativity as an undifferentiated drive which moves the universe seems 
to reappear in a rather specialized form at the higher, human, levels of life as the 
basic motive power of the educational process. 


The third fundamental characteristic of creativity before it is conditioned 
by other principles in the system is that it is a thrust, not merely toward the 
continuance of things as they have been, but towards new entities, new ideas, and 
new types of experience—‘‘the infinite variety of specific instances which rest 
unrealized in the womb of nature.’*® This aspect of creativity so pervades 
Whitehead’s whole system that to cite instances of it in its varied forms seems 
almost to be a random quoting of Whitehead’s remarks on almost any topic. 


No generation can merely reproduce its ancestors. You may preserve the life in a 
flux of form, or preserve the form amid an ebb of life. But you cannot permanently 
enclose the same life in the same mold.*° 


Or, to put essentially the same point more positively, ‘the attainment of that 
last perfection of any finite realization depends on freshness. Freshness provides 
the supreme intimacy of contrast, the old with the new.”*! Thus if we consider 
God and the World, we find that neither reaches static completion; “Both are in 
the grip of the ultimate metaphysical ground, the creative advance into novelty.”” 
Or in regard to tolerance, we find that our duty toward it is in part our “finite 
homage to the abundance of inexhaustible novelty which is awaiting the future.” 


This emphasis on the creative advance into novelty is no less characteristic 
of Whitehead’s educational doctrine than it is of his cosmological one, and in 
education too its trace appears in different forms. One such manifestation is 
Whitehead’s continual emphasis on the importance of imagination. Imagination 
is another major contribution which the teacher makes to the educative process. 
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Without imagination, learning becomes stale (like yesterday’s fish).“* To transmit 
the old patterns, the old perspectives is not enough. Unless “learning is lighted 
up with imagination,” universities, with schemes of orthodoxies, “‘will stifle the 
progress of the race.” ‘“‘A university is imaginative or else it is nothing’ because 
“the proper function of a university is the imaginative acquisition of knowledge.” 
This emphasis on imagination and “‘suggestiveness’’ marks almost every sentence 
in which he discusses the higher levels of education. 


But it is fundamentally the same force which motivates his famous diatribes 
against “‘inert” ideas at all educational levels, those ideas which are not utilized, 
tested, or thrown into fresh combinations.‘ For similar reasons he sometimes 
worries about professional education, which, though it should be a source of 
suggestiveness,** often tends to produce “‘minds in a groove,’’*® or those which 
have no fertility of thought.*° 


That the creative advance into novelty rests on the entertainment of novel 
ideas and ideals has both a social and an individual side, for, after all, “the human 
being is inseparable from its environment in each occasion of its existence.” 
On the social side, in order to be effective such ideas must be “sustained, disentangl- 
ed, diffused, and coordinated with background” before they can ultimately pass into 
exemplification in action.” Here a social function for formal education is clear. 
Yet “the worth of any social system depends on the value experience it promotes 
among individual human beings.” In this aspect we have education for personal 
development. But viewed in either perspective, this educational advance is the 
particularized simulacrum of undifferentiated, ultimate creativity. 


In sum, the rhythmic surge of creativity, which is the motive power of the 
universe, is the ultimate source of educational growth, and the formal processes 
of education are one complex means by which the creative advance into novelty 
is, in the case of mankind, rendered more efficient and more fruitful. 
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ACTUAL ENTITIES AND THE 
LEARNING PROCESS 


BY HARRY S. BROUDY 


THE LITERATURE ON ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD IS NOW SUFFICIENTLY EXTENSIVE 
SO THAT ONLY A NEW AND PROFOUND INSIGHT WARRANTS ANOTHER EXPOSITION OF 
HIS METAPHYSICS. To such an insight I cannot lay claim. Moreover, the argu- 
ment that Whitehead’s esoteric terminology in Process and Reality can benefit from 
translation into more conventional philosophical language is less cogent than it 
might have been prior to the numerous books and articles that have undertaken 


to perform this translation. 


Does Whitehead’s metaphysics have any special relevance for educational 
philosophy? Does this question justify an inquiry into the nature of the actual 
entity, concrescence, and the other concepts central to his system? In one sense, 
the answer would have to be “No”, for one might argue that his 4ims in Education 
has rendered further speculation on this topic unnecessary. That the import of 
his total metaphysical outlook, the philosophy of organism, should favor certain 
attitudes toward life and education is hardly surprising. Yet the tone and content 
of these essays, while not incompatible with the metaphysics of Process and Reality, 
unmistakably reflect the culture, values, and institutions of the England in which 
Whitehead was educated, as indeed all essays on the aims of education at this 
(molar) level must. Does the doctrine of the actual entity—the most general 
metaphysical formula of Whitehead—enable us to say anything about the ultimate 
unit-act of education, viz., learning, that is not emphasized in Whitehead’s remarks 
on education? 


This question touches on the more general question as to the relation of 
metaphysics to the philosophy of education. Theoretically, one would expect 
that a metaphysical formula would have variables for which educational terms 
could be substituted. In other words, if learning is an instance of actualizing 
a potentiality, approximating the Absolute, participating in the Forms, or the 
like, then the analysis of the former would apply to the latter. For example, 
Dewey’s description of how an indeterminate situation is made determinate, how 
discontinuities and conflicts are transmuted into continuity and harmony, is a 
formula in which one can substitute for certain variables and come out with a 
theory of learning that interprets the formula. Froebel performed such an 
interpretation on the Hegelian formula, and associationistic learning theories 
can be regarded as interpretations of a metaphysical-epistemological scheme 
in which atomic sensations are the sole and somewhat frustrating avenues to 
reality. Is concrescence, as used by Whitehead to describe the creation of an 
actual entity, such a formula? Ifso, what interpretations do we get by substituting 
learning components in the formula? 

To answer this query I shall first make some preliminary observations on 


what I regard to be Whitehead’s metaphysical strategy, i.e., why he needs the 
conceptual apparatus used to exposit the actual entity in Process and Reality. 
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An attempt will then be made to explicate the doctrine of the actual entity so as to 
distinguish the variables for which learning components can be substituted. 
Finally, several such substitutions will be ventured. 


SoME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


The most basic ingredient of the real world for Whitehead is an “actual 
entity” in some circumstances called an “‘actual occasion.” The word “actual” 
emphasizes that these entities are not appearances of something more fundamental 
than themselves. They are what they are, when, and where they are (113, 122). 
Not only are they the stuff out of which all that is is made, but like Plato’s Idea 
of the Good they are the means by which all being is explained. To search for a 
reason, remarks Whitehead, is to search for one or more actual entities (37). 


The word “entity” needs a somewhat more extended observation. First of 
all, it is not an atom in the sense of being a simple, impenetrable, imperishable 
particle. It is complex and all of Process and Reality is devoted to its analysis. 
It is an entity, however, in the sense of being a process with a beginning, middle, 
and end; it has a unity of character that makes it one. There is a sense in which 
its existence is for its own individual sake, although it is what the entire universe 
has made it. 


Actual entities are not what in ordinary language are called physical things. 
Physical things, in Whitehead’s language, would be a related set of actual entities 
(nexus). A “nexus” is a connected set of actual entities and when all of these 
entities share a common form by virtue of having inherited it from other members 
of the nexus it is a society. When inheritance of the form is such that we get a 
series of ancestors and progeny, then the order is said to be personal (51) 


Thus what we call an individual thing Whitehead would call an enduring 
object. This means that an actual entity is not a substance in the Aristotelian 
sense of the word. It is not that which perdures through a series of qualitative 
changes, although an enduring object does have a repeatedly reproduced form 
which Whitehead identifies with the Aristotelian “substantial form” (51). Nor 
is an actual entity quite the same as an event. “An event is a nexus of actual 
occasions. An actual occasion is an event with only one member. Thus a 
molecule is an event not an actual occasion. Change is the difference between 
actual occasions comprised in some determinate event”’ (113-114). 


The model of a substance shedding and acquiring qualities throughout a 
period of time is so firmly rooted in our language that to find an alternate is not 
easy, and the task is not made easier by Whitehead’s distinction between genetic 
and coordinate division of the actual entity. An actual entity in its becoming 
goes through certain phases, and the identification of these phases Whitehead 
calls genetic division. It is an account of the actual entity’s adventure of becoming 
as “‘seen” from the inside. It is an internal adventure; the actual entity as a 
whole never changes or moves (124). On the other hand, once it has become, 
the actual entity is a constituent of other actual entities; it is a “cause” of other 
entities. The way in which it operates as a cause is discovered by “coordinate” 
division (448). 


1A]l page references unless otherwise indicated are to Process and Reality. 
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So the metaphor we seek should help us visualize a world that is in ever- 
lasting process yet made up of entities that themselves never change or move. 
Perhaps no one model can adequately do the trick. 


Let us, however, suggest that an actual entity considered in its subjective 
immediacy, from the inside so to speak, is like a tiny electric bulb that receives its 
impulse with varying degrees of intensity from all other actual entities, but 
especially from those in its own neighborhood or nexus. As it appropriates this 
energy, it glows and this glow reflects not only the influences upon it, but also the 
peculiar perspective from which this particular bulb received the energy. As it 
achieves its full intensity and brightness, it perishes, but in doing so it trans- 
mits its character as a pulse of feeling to be objectified in other actual entities that 
inherit it. 

This is its internal adventure, but what does it mean to say that an actual 
entity comes into being and perishes but never changes? Only perhaps that there 
is no “it” until the becoming is over. 


If, on the other hand, one considers the actual entity as it “causes” other 
entities, or as it becomes a component in a strand or society of entities, then the 
metaphor suggested is more like that of a complex electric sign made up of indi- 
vidual bulbs which glow in various time orders and thereby give rise to the illusion 
of motion in the sign. The motion can be analyzed into different states at succes- 
sive moments, but this will be an analysis of the entities as they have become and 
objectified themselves, not as they were in the process of their becoming. 


I am sure that these metaphors are inaccurate; my only defense is that we 
have no process language that can speak only in verbs, and that the moment one 
uses a noun, he is open to the charge that he is talking substance language, pre- 
cisely what Whitehead wanted to avoid. 


As to why Whitehead calls his philosophy organism the simplest answer, 
I suppose, is that the basic process constituting an actual entity is the organizing 
of a multiplicity into a unity, the past into a present and future, potentialities 
into one actuality. ‘The ultimate metaphysical principle is the advance from 
disjunction to conjunction, creating a novel entity other than the entities given 
in disjunction. . . . The many become one, and are increased by one” (32). 
Moreover, the role of inheritance and novelty give high plausibility to organization 
as the basic activity of the real. ‘‘Concrescence” as the production of novel 
togetherness is an apt description of how living things inherit from their ancestors, 
develop their individual traits, and, in turn, become ancestors themselves. Cultures 
succeed each other via inheritance plus novelty, and works of art likewise transform 
the given by novel modes of ordering. 


Although Whitehead bends backward to pay his respects to philosophical 
forebears and tries to relate his doctrines to theirs, it is not always safe to translate 
his doctrines into those that have strong resemblances to them. Thus the actual 
entities are very much like Leibnizian monads, but monads with windows on all 
sides. Whitehead’s emphasis on unity in multiplicity is worthy of a Bosanquet 
while characterizing actual entities as throbs of experience falls sweetly on Idealistic 
ears. Yet although Whitehead has his absolutes, they refer to the stubbornness 
and ultimacy of fact rather than to any Idea regnant in the world of Ideas. 
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Whitehead makes much of his principle of universal relativity, yet it ought not too 
quickly be identified with transitoriness and subjectivity, for relativity refers to 
the fact of relatedness of all actual entities to each other and not to the impossibility 
of objective truth. 


In pre-intellectualized, pre-abstractionized human experience, the sort which 
Bergson, James, and Dewey all regard as fundamental, Whitehead finds that 
“‘past-present-future”’ unit-act of becoming that is to serve as the archetype of all 
Being from electrons to God. From the concept of this unit one must be able to 
extract every notion needed to solve the metaphysical problems constituted by 
the co-existence of the one and the many, mind and body, time and eternity, 
change and permanence, appearance and reality. One way of making sure that 
these notions will be found is to pack them in ahead of time, and every system 
of metaphysics either makes up such a package or runs the risk of being embarrassed 
by non sequiturs. 


Whitehead endows the actual entity with such a rich assortment of qualities, 
phases, and aspects that an adequate analysis of it constitutes a complete meta- 
physics. When one asks what an actual entity is, the first answer is its “‘pre- 
hensions” or the way one actual entity is connected with other actual entities (35). 
Descriptions of actual entities are descriptions of its relations, and because each 
actual entity is related to every other actual entity in various degrees of intimacy, 
the complete analysis of an actual entity is precisely what no human mind can 
complete and what God has no need to undertake. 


, 


The title of this essay “Actual Entities” is deceptive. At first glance it 
looks as if the topic concentrates on one piece of Whitehead’s doctrine, but the 
briefest outline of the Whiteheadian schema in Process and Reality will indicate 
why this is not so. 


Four grades of actual occasion are distinguished by Whitehead, albeit not 
too sharply: Actual occasions in empty space, actual occasions which are moments 
in the life histories of enduring a. non-living and b. living objects and, finally, 
actual occasions which are moments in the life histories of enduring objects with 
conscious knowledge. These grades of occasions differ in complexity and in the 
role that conscious experience (especially sense and reason) play in their func- 


tioning (269). 


Furthermore, there are two ways of describing the actual entity: one is to 
describe the way it becomes in and for itself; the other is to tell about the way 
it is incorporated in other actual entities. The first type of process is called 
concrescence; the second, transition, or the analysis of the product of Concrescence 


(322). 


Suppose we confine ourselves to concrescence, of which actual entities are 
instances. Concrescences can be broken down into operations whereby multi- 
plicities are unified. These operations are prehensions or feelings. Each prehen- 
sion, in turn, has three phases: responsive, supplemental, and satisfaction. It 
also has three factors: a subject, data, and subjective form. Feelings are of 
several types: physical, conceptual, and hybrid. In order to explicate them it is 
necessary to go into the nature of eternal objects and propositions. In other 
words, the thorough consideration of actual entities would have to reconstruct 
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most of Whitehead’s important writings. I shall confine myself to the most 
general divisions and subdivisions of concrescence, leaving out almost entirely 
Whitehead’s philosophy of nature and his theory of knowledge. 


AcTUAL ENTITIES AS PREHENSIONS 


Whitehead notes that the first analysis of an actual entity into its most 
concrete elements discloses it to be a concrescence of prehensions which have 
originated in the process of becoming (35). What then is a prehension? Obviously 
it is some sort of grasping but not the kind of grasping we mean when we say that 
we apprehend something. It is a feeling when positive, and an elimination from 
feeling when negative. 


The word feeling conjures up experiences tinged with pleasantness or un- 
pleasantness or some emotional tone. Feelings however need not be conscious, 
for they are no more than the name Whitehead gives to the operations whereby 
an actual entity unifies in itself a multiplicity of data (322), and the data, as will 
be noted, can be of several kinds. But not all prehensions are feelings, for some 
of them (the negative ones) in organizing data exclude certain items from inclusion 
in the unifying feeling (eliminate from feeling). 


Inside the prehension Whitehead discriminates three factors: the subject, 
the datum, and the subjective form. The subject is the actual entity doing 
the prehending or, better still, being created by the prehending; the datum is 
what is to be incorporated, and the subjective form is the way in which the datum 


is welcomed by the subject. 


The subject plays many roles. It guides the prehension by influencing its 
subjective form and it guides the total process of concrescence (the whole nest of 
prehensions) by its subjective aim. The subject is also the satisfaction of the 
prehension marking the completion of the becoming of an actual entity. It is, 
however, created by the very processes which it guides. It will be convenient, 
therefore, to consider the subject, subjective form, and subjective aim together 
after something has been said about the datum of the prehension. 


There are two types of data: prehensions whose data involve actual entities, 
(physical prehensions or feelings), and prehensions whose data involve eternal 
objects (conceptual prehensions or feelings) (35). Neither is necessarily conscious. 


Eternal objects are forms of definiteness (32). They comprise all possible 
adjectives, characters which can be used to describe more than one instance of 
actuality. A shade of red or a tinge of nostalgia are eternal objects. Neither 
factual nor actual, they ingress as data into concrescence, and in doing so define 
its ““whatness”. An eternal object, says Whitehead, is any entity whose conceptual 
recognition does not involve a necessary reference to any definite actual entities 


of the temporal world (70). 


One actual entity appropriates another actual entity by feeling its feeling. 
But when the datum is an actual entity of a highly complex grade, the feeling 
by which it is objectified can also be complicated (376). The datum can be 
simply energy, incohate activity, or highly and subtly conceptualized experience. 
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Conceptual feelings pass into physical ones and physical ones give rise to conceptual 
ones. And because conceptual feelings can also give rise to other conceptual 
feelings, hybrid feelings are of two sorts: those which feel the conceptual feelings 
of temporal actual entities and those which feel the conceptual feelings of God. 
These latter data are the gradations of all possibilities which are the source of all 
order and progress (377).? 


In addition to physical feelings and conceptual feelings Whitehead also 
speaks of propositional feelings, i.e., feelings whose objective datum is a proposition. 
A proposition is a proposal to predicate certain eternal objects of certain existents 
(logical subjects), e.g., that greenness can be predicated of grass. 


Judgment, therefore, is also a kind of feeling and while at all levels actual 
entities have to make decisions as to which eternal objects fit with their own 
concrescence and which must be excluded, it is only in conscious judgment that 
the decision takes the form of affirmation or negation, viz., S is P or S is not P. 
Because definiteness or determinateness is the hallmark of actuality, propositional 
feelings, which shuttle between actuality and potentiality, are agents of exclusion 
that help the entity eliminate from feeling those elements alien to its nature and 
thus are also the instruments of definiteness. 


Whitehead manages to eat the cake of intellectualism and to have it as well. 
For although he vigorously reiterates that the higher forms of abstract thought 
are not a suitable paradigm for the fundamental metaphysical description of 
experience, and that qualitative feeling complexes are the original stuff of experi- 
ence, nevertheless the Platonic notion that the mind is the agent of order, and that 
order means finitude, limits, and clear boundaries is also kept. However, clarity 
and definiteness are not imposed on the chaos by a superior mind; unification of 
multiplicities of data by exclusion of incompatibles is the design of all being 
(becoming) high or low.® 


The classification of feelings into physical and conceptual leads one to wonder 
how successful the abolition of the distinction between the universal and the 
particular, mind and body, the temporal and the eternal really is in Whitehead. 
Feeling used as a generic description of unification obscures the difference between 
the conceptual and the actual, on the one hand, and between the mental and 
physical on the other. If feeling is common to both, then the bifurcation of nature 
is really overcome, but the rules of the philosophical game demand that to 
accomplish this, feeling must itself be neither physical nor mental. But if it is 
really neither physical nor mental, then it is either nothing or a third something as 
different from both as they are from each other. It turns out for Whitehead that 
eternal objects and actual entities are not derivative from each other (37); each 
actual entity has the dipolarity of the mental and physical built into it; every 
concrescence participates in the actual amd the potential, the eternal and the 


2Whitehead refers to this as the “primordial” nature of God. The reaction of the temporal 
world on the nature of God is called the “consequent” nature of God. For a discussion of Whitehead’s 
religious philosophy, see the essay by Howard L. Parsons, pp. 00-00. 

8That reality will choose a lower harmony rather than a higher imperfection gives John Goheen 
some uneasiness in “‘Whitehead’s Theory of Value” in The Philosophy of Alfred N. Whitehead in the 
Library of Living Philosophers, edited by Paul A. Schilpp, p. 454. Whitehead assures us, however, 
(Adventures of Ideas, p. 339) that perfection at a low level ranks below imperfection with a higher aim. 
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temporal. So long as eternal objects and actual entities are not derivative from 
each other, the bifurcation of the real remains, however vigorously we assert their 
togetherness and denounce their separation. For philosophy this puzzle is more 
significant than any answer given to it. It is no wonder that Whitehead gives 
ample comfort to Idealists and Realists alike, but despite protestations to the 
eftect that consciousness, thought, and sense perception are unessential and 
derivative elements in basic experience, the use of “feeling” to characterize the 
ultimate transactions of concrescence definitely throws more of the comfort to 


the Idealists.4 


PuaseEs Or CONCRESCENCE 


The first phase of concrescence and of an individual prehension might be 
called the receptive, dative, or inheritance phase in which something is received 
as datum. The second phase of concrescence or of an individual prehension 
might perhaps be called the creative phase. Creation covers what Whitehead 
refers to as the both supplemental and satisfaction stages in the development 
of a prehension or feeling. It also provides the vestibule to another type of 
process, viz., transition, whereby the actual entity having achieved itself passes 
into the constitution of the universe and is thereby objectified and immortalized. 


How the data are treated entails two regulatory devices: subjective form and 
subjective aim. Subjective form pertains to the way each prehension as it works 
itself out excludes what is incompatible or irrelevant to it. Subjective aim 
refers to the guidance of the whole process of concrescence. Percy Hughes has 
suggested that “affective tone” or “active tone” is a good translation of subjective 
form.’ Each prehension, say of a definite musical note (357), involves substrands 
of prehensions: from each instrument sounding the note, the overtones, and the 
bodily responses of the listener, but they all become integrated into a final hearing 
of one unified qualitative pattern. Somehow the subjective forms of the several 
prehensions have become mutually sensitive so as to achieve the complex feeling 
called the audition of the tone rather than some other feeling. The interweaving 
of diverse subjective forms is presided over by the demand that the subject be a 
unity and that one subjective aim, the goal of the actual entity as a whole, guide 
their formation (359, 420). 


An actual entity on its subjective side is nothing else than what the universe 
is for it including its own reactions and these reactions are the subjective forms of 
the feelings elaborated into definiteness through stages of process (234). Sub- 
jective form transforms repetition into immediately felt satisfaction; objectivity 
is absorbed into subjectivity (235). 


It is in the creative phases of concrescence that Whitehead unifies the efficient 
causation of the world as given to the actual entity about to become and the 
final causation that, in part, determines just what actual entity it will become. 
Every individual prehension or feeling aims at the feeler as its final cause and 


‘It may be, of course, as William M. Urban concludes, that our language and conceptual apparatus 
cannot cope with non-conscious feelings. ‘“Whitehead’s Philosophy of Language and Its Relation to 
Metaphysics’, op. cit., pp. 301-329. 

5“Ig Whitehead’s Psychology Adequate?” op. cit., pp. 281 ff. 
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“‘an actual entity feels as it does feel in order to be the actual entity which it is” 
(399). Thus “. . . the subject is already present as a condition determining 
how each feeling conducts its own process”’ (341). 


“The philosophies of substance presuppose a subject which then encounters 
a datum, and then reacts to the datum. The philosophy of organism presupposes 
a datum which is met with fee/ings, and progressively attains the unity of a sub- 
ject” (234). When the unity is attained it is more proper, Whitehead suggests, 
that it be called a superject rather than a subject. Presumably it is the datum 
which decomes a subject. 


We are asked to picture an act developing a “subject” as its product and 
yet having this product directing the production of itself. That the musical 
tone emerges as a subject in the concrescence of all the prehensions contributing 
to it makes sense, but to say that “it” controlled the process can mean only that 
“t”’ existed in some way prior to the process. If so, “it” is being used equivocally, 
and it would be less paradoxical to argue that all data to be unified are already, 
in some sense, subjects. As such their natures (subjective forms) would impose 
limits on their collaboration with other data. Thus it would not be self-contra- 
dictory to say that the process is guided by “data-subjects” out of which emerges 
a new subject as concrescence is completed. In other words, the subject that 
guides the process and the subject which emerges from the product are different 


subjects. 


That subjects emerge from the encounter of feelings and data is no accident, 
because each actual entity is a striving for unity and this unity has to be created. 
Hence a primordial concern for unity must be posited, and because unity entails 
compatibility of what is to be unified, the scheme of the universe has such com- 
patibility built into it. The compatibility of all possibles—of all possible combina- 
tions of characters (eternal objects)—is precisely what constitutes the primordial 
nature of God. While God’s mind may not be the best of all possible worlds, it 
does exclude all impossible ones. God, therefore, in his primordial nature is the 
subject or unity of all possible unities or, in other words, the conceptual ground 
for all possible subjects. 


This brings us to the other components that control the final shape of the 
actual entity, especially it is the intervention of the eternal objects by way of 
theory (propositional feelings). Eternal objects are the repeatable aspects of the 
world. A proposition proposes to attach some of these qualities to certain actual 
entities. Thus propositions propose to unite what is (actual entities) with what 
might be (eternal objects) and once this is made possible, the way is opened for 
more and more complex and subtle subjective aims and subjective forms. To be 
sure, only in high grade experience such as that of human beings is this activity 
notably developed, but in principle every actuality takes account of possibility in 
its becoming. Conscious subjects unite conceptual feelings and physical ones in 
such a way that “... actuality is integrated with the potentialities which 
illustrate either what it is and might not be, or what it is not and might be” (372). 


Nevertheless, in spite of all the conditions to which the actual entity must 
conform in its becoming there is always a residuum of freedom: “The final decision 
is the reaction of that unity of the whole to its own internal determination. 
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But decision of the whole arises out of the determination of its parts, so as to be 
strictly relevant to it” (42). 


Whitehead says this in many ways in numerous contexts. Creativity, 
novelty, creative advance, and self-determination are as characteristic of the 
actual entity as giveness and determination. “It is to be noted that every actual 
entity, including God, is something for its own sake; and thereby transcends the 
rest of actuality . . . every actuality, including God, is a creature transcended 
by the creativity which it qualifies” (135). 


This uniqueness has two sources. Because each actual entity is what it 
is, when and where it is, it receives or prehends the world through its own perspec- 
tive, i.e., through the filter of those actual entities from which it inherits its data 
directly. Thus no two actual entities receive the world in precisely the same way. 
But whereas for low-grade occasions little is added to what is inherited, for high- 
grade occasions with mentality, the realm of the possible offers freedom via thought 
and imagination; the freedom to combine and recombine the eternal objects into 
all degrees of complexity, intensity, and vividness. 


Because there can be integrations of integrations of feeling, because there 
can be no end of the diversities to be unified, the creative advance of novelty is 
assured, with each new actual entity contributing by its own becoming an ingredient 
to which all other actual entities must somehow conform. 


In the last analysis, it is significance for itself that measures the reality of 
the entity. It is the number of diversities or contrasts that it can unify that gives 
it intensity and vividness, breadth as well as depth. In short, the world process 
and a work of art are to be judged by the same criteria. 


METAPHYSICS AND LEARNING 


What does the doctrine of the actual entity suggest as to the nature of the 
educative process? The two quotations which follow, it seems to me, indicate 
emphases that call for about as much change in educational perspective as they do 
in metaphysical perspectives. 


If we are considering the society of successive actual occasions in the historic route 
forming the life of an enduring object, some of the earlier actual occasions may be 
without knowledge, and some of the later ones may possess knowledge. In such a 
case, the unknowing man has become knowing. . . . Every actual entity has the 
capacity for knowledge, but in general, knowledge seems to be negligible apart from 
a peculiar complexity of some actual occasion. When we survey the chequered history 
of our own capacity for knowledge, does common sense allow us to believe that the 
operations of judgment, operations which require definition in terms of conscious 
apprehension, are those operations which are foundational in existence either as an 
essential attribute for an actual entity, or as final culmination where unity of experience 
is attained! (244-245). 


And a bit later Whitehead again says: 


The primitive form of physical experience is emotional—blind emotion—received 
as felt elsewhere in another occasion and conformally appropriated as a subjective 
passion. In the language appropriate to the higher stages of experience, the primitive 
element is sympathy, that is, feeling the feeling im another and feeling conformally 
with another. We are so used to considering the high abstraction, ‘the stone is green’, 
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that we have difficulty in eliciting into consciousness the notion of ‘green’ as the 
qualifying character of an emotion. Yet, the aesthetic feelings, whereby there is 
pictorial art, are nothing else than products of contrasts latent in a variety of colours 
qualifying emotion, contrasts which are made possible by their patterned relevance 
to each other. The separation of the emotional experience from the presentational 
intuition is a high abstraction of thought (246-247). 


The most general statement of the educational import of these quotations 
is the primacy of the aesthetic dimension of experience. Although every actual 
entity has the capacity for knowledge, to know, in the ordinary sense of that 
term, is neither the essential attribute of the real nor its goal. This takes White- 
head far into the camp of James and Bergson and far out of the camp of Plato 
and Aristotle. This follows if the real is self-significance and if selfhood grows 
as higher and higher integrations of feeling come about. Clear conceptualized 
experience is a later, more derivative, more episodic phase of the real than is 
the creative advance of nature through the entities that it ejects on the way. 
Had not John Dewey so overstressed the scientific skills in constructing practically 
advantageous continuities within nature, his closeness to Whitehead would be 
more apparent. Despite Art as Experience the learning paradigm for Dewey is 
problem-solving whereas for Whitehead it is more akin to artistic production of 


selfhood. 


If the human career is regarded as a growth of selfhood, this brings Whitehead 
into a long tradition of regarding learning as a means or form of growth; a view 
more in the spirit of Froebel than in that of the associationism of Locke and Hume. 


Two sub-observations, it seems to me, are important for educational theory 
and they follow from the primacy of the aesthetic. 


1. If reality and significance are measured by the diversity of data integrated 
in feeling, then a premium is placed on furnishing the pupil of the widest spectrum 
of values possible as data for unification. This would be trite and trivial were 
it not for the fact that contrary philosophies of education are the rule rather than 
the exception. It would be safe to say that the schooling fostered by a culture 
in any epoch will stress those values that secure success. It may stress rhetoric 
at one time, physics at another, and social psychology at still another. Our own 
time is no exception in this regard; if Whitehead is right, much of our formal 
schooling is dead wrong, even in intent. The role of the aesthetic mode of experi- 
ence as the matrix out of which emerge the cognitive and the practical is grossly 
undervalued, and the appreciative learnings are about as far on the periphery 
of formal schooling as they can get without falling over the edge altogether. 


2. The other observation has to do with the general doctrine of prehensions 
and the remarks in the quotation above referring to sympathy: “. . . the primitive 
element is sympathy, that is, feeling the feeling i7 another and feeling conformally 
with another.” Is it possible that learning is also fundamentally the feeling of a 
feeling im another and with another? Where would these feelings be? In the 
learning task? Inthe teacher? In the task as it is felt by the teacher? Do we 
have a phenomenology of learning that can cope with this notion of learning? 


When Pupil P is assigned a lesson L by Teacher T, it is assumed that L is 
presented by T for apprehension and mastery by P. But this is a highly abstract 
and schematized account of the situation. In Whiteheadian language, clusters of 
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different data are given for prehension. Actual entities, eternal objects, and 
propositions usually constitute L, and included among them are the entities 
constituting the body of the teacher, his voice, his appearance, and:his mode of 
feeling the content of the lesson. The pupil (P) is asked to abstract from the 
welter of data only those constituting L. From the concrete experience and modes 
of feeling that make up his own self, he is asked to disengage all but attention to L 
and only those memories and attitudes relevant to L. 


That pupil and teacher do carry this off on occasion is true, but it is equally 
true that these occasions are rare enough to be remarkable, and they are remarkable 
precisely because in the first instance, the pupil prehends the data by way of 
feeling, and he prehends all the data emanating from T as well as L and from his 
own experience. The pupil’s datum is the lesson “as felt by the teacher in his 
own prehensions”, more like Dewey’s total situation, and the pupil feels it as 
conforming with values and purposes that constitute his subjective aim. It is 
therefore not surprising that the pupil learns not L as such but rather L as felt by 
T and prehended by P. 


If, however, we follow the paradigm of concrescence of the actual entity, 
there are in the learning act conceptual feelings of eternal objects and propositional 
feelings as well as physical feelings. Depending on the learning task clarity, 
definiteness, and abstraction, on the one hand, and concreteness, vividness, and 
immediacy, on the other, vary in importance. 


The teaching act, accordingly, is, in large part, the strategy used to select 
and fashion the data which are to be prehended by the pupil in the act of learning. 
Part of the strategy involves decisions about how much of the teacher’s and the 
pupil’s subjective aims and forms shall be allowed to function in the learning act. 
In mathematics and science the more we can abstract from the total existential 
involvement of the participants the better. The study of literature and the 
humanities in general without a considerable existential involvement of both 
teacher and pupil seems ill advised. The proper mixture of concreteness and 
abstraction, of involvement and disengagement are the concern of the arts of 
teaching and studentship respectively. 


Art in any form is hard and long and therefore the golden fleece of educational 
theory is a scheme whereby one method of teaching, one curriculum, one type of 
school organization would make unnecessary this ad hoc blending of concreteness 
and definiteness, coherence and inclusiveness, intellectual competence and sensitive 
sympathy. No scheme has as yet been able to pull this off. As a result, the 
concrete and intellectual poles tend to pull apart into different curricula and often 
into different types of schools. To achieve unity one may try to house them 
under one roof, a notoriously unreliable method of producing compatibility in 
either domestic or scholastic arrangements. 


The Whitehead formula for the actual entity is more useful in pointing out 
with some precision some of the tasks that still confront learning theory rather 
than in giving new answers to them. How, for example, does abstraction, con- 
ceptualization, thinking of various sorts, supervene upon the concrete welter of 
feeling that is not yet conceptually structured? How can pedagogy guide the 


learner to attend to propositional feelings about truth and falsity when other 
(Continued on page 268) 








GOD AND MAN’S ACHIEVEMENT OF 
IDENTITY: RELIGION IN THE 
THOUGHT OF ALFRED 

NORTH WHITEHEAD 


BY HOWARD L. PARSONS 


I PROPOSE IN THIS ESSAY TO DEAL WITH RELIGION AND ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCA- 
TION AS IT IS CONCEIVED IN WHITEHEAD’S THOUGHT. To understand religion as 
Whitehead views it, we must consider man’s creative achievement of identity. 
For Whitehead, this achievement is called ‘‘concrescence.”” God, and therefore 
religion, as involving man’s relation to God, are involved in this creative achieve- 
ment of man. Before considering these subjects, however, let us take a look at the 
basic perspectives of Whitehead’s thought, in order to provide us with a background 
md the subsequent discussion and to assess the significance of what we are doing. 

Ve shall, then, deal with the following topics, in this order: the basic perspectives 
ie significance of Whitehead’s thought; the creative process of concrescence, 
and God; religion; and the implications of Whitehead’s religious concepts for 
education. 


I. Tue Basic PERSPECTIVES AND SIGNIFICANCE OF WHITEHEAD’S THOUGHT 


Perhaps the most basic of Whitehead’s perspectives is his panpsychism. 
Every actual entity for Whitehead is “‘alive.”! It _fee/s, and it is impelled by its 
own internal and autonomous motion or creativity. Feeling is not epiphenomenal 
to actual events nor does it occur in another and parallel domain, as in much 
traditional philosophy. Instead, feeling is the very essence of things. It is the 
essence of a// actual entities—not merely those considered, by some arbitrary 
classification, “living,” or “human.” For feeling is movement as well as a state 
of moving or being moved. All motion involves emotion, as all effect involves 
affect. And science amply shows the ubiquitous character of motion. Thus 
“‘the energetic activity considered in physics is the emotional intensity entertained 
in life.”? The term that covers both feelings as states and feelings as processes 
of experiencing is “positive prehension,’’® although sometimes the term “‘feeling”’ 
can mean any prehension whatsoever.‘ 


Someone will ask whether the actual entities of the sidewalk respond with 
feeling when I walk upon them. Whitehead’s answer is that the method of 
philosophy is “descriptive generalization.”® We begin where we are in the formula- 
tion of an ane Let us face and inquire into our own experience. What 


HOWARD L. PARSONS is Chairman of the Department of Philosophy at Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
Towa. 


1Modes of Thought (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1938, Lecture VIII). Hereafter, MT. 
*Tbid., pp. 231-232. 

3Process and Reality (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1929), pp. 35, 65. Hereafter, PR. 
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constitutes it? Immediately felt qualities. What makes us believe that our 
quality of being is any different, in its general character, from the quality of 
being of other beings? Tradition supplies an alternative answer, dogmatically 
accepted: things that are non-human, or at least non-living, are composed of a 
“neutral stuff.”® Whitehead labels this accurately as the doctrine of “vacuous 
actuality.” 


Whitehead’s philosophy is an assault on this and other “‘myths.”’® Acceptance 
of it prevents philosophy from having any relevance to daily life. He joins 
William James in an offense against “bloodless ballets.” To rescue philosophy 
from its gray universe haunted by ghostly essences and hollow entities, he recurs 
to “the concrete outlook of humanity.’?° The romantic poets, among others, 
intuited and expressed what all men implicitly acknowledge: that all things are 
alive." And for Whitehead philosophy is the effort to articulate what is present 
in all experience—“‘experience drunk and experience sober” and all the other 
varieties of experience.” 


In his emphasis on the centrality of feeling, Whitehead opposes the doctrine 
of dead bodies that has dominated modern thought since the early days of science. 
Such bodies are supposed to be moved (since they have no inherent emotion or 
self-motion) by forces at a distance. Such bodies are “senseless, valueless, pur- 
poseless”*—they have no feeling for the world or for ideals. They “blindly run.” 
They are like skeletons, animated by external strings, doing their hollow dance of 
death. Whitehead reverses this view. It has been deceived, he thinks, by the 
apathetic fallacy, the anesthetic error. Whitehead undercuts the chronic warning 
that we should not impose “value judgments” on “objective knowledge” by 
pointing out that all concrete experience is valuational and “knowledge” as 
symbolic is an abstraction from that. He reverses the order of things, as the 
modern sophisticated mind conceives it. “Matter of fact” in the prevailing 
scientific cosmology is a high abstraction.» The problem of philosophy is to 
come as near as possible to “the complete concreteness of our intuitive experience.” 
We must begin with the sheer immediacies and depths of our own psychological 
experience.'7 Then we will discover, he thinks, the centrality of feeling. To do 
otherwise is to reduce both man and the lower orders of existence to a mere skeleton, 
a pale shadow, of their real constitution. But this is what men have tended to 
do with the abstract schemes of science. Poets speak more truly; and if any 
license is allowed in language, it should be “scientific license.” 


A second perspective in Whitehead’s thought is his societism. Nothing 
exists alone, although the finite intellect invents “‘the myth of isolation” to cope 
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with a complex, interrelated world.'® Everything prehends everything else; thus 
“everything is everywhere at all times.’!® Every past is in some sense internal 
to every present—under the aspect of that particular present. ‘An actual entity 
is present in other actual entities.” No entity, not even God, is absolutely 
independent.”* An actual entity is comprised by its unity of feelings as these 
are acquired from other entities and gathered together in a particular locus at a 
particular time, and by the unity of its own succession of attainments. 


Whitehead’s societism undercuts all hard and fast dualisms in traditional 
philosophy: subject and object, mind and body, life and matter, substance and 
quality (accident), subject and predicate, value and fact, God and man. To be 
sure, there is an inescapable duality in things*—which may be summed up in the 
problem of the one and the many. But Whitehead joins the general movement 
of modern philosophy in its revolt against dualism. Thus he criticizes the doctrine 
of “simple location” in materialistic mechanism: ‘‘material can be said to be here 
in space and here in time . . . which does not require for its explanation any 
reference to other regions of space-time.” For Whitehead every actual entity 
is necessarily and essentially social insofar as the data of its experience are provided 
by its environment of other (past) actual entities, including its own immediately 
previous self, and by the eternal objects (ideals) as presented by God. ‘There 
is no element in the universe capable of pure privacy.’** While every individual 
has his own internal integrity and is momentarily independent of all the past, 
all eternal objects (possibilities), all his contemporaries, and God—at the same 
time whatever integrity he has is constituted by the relations he has effected with 
others. He is, in short, “internally determined and externally free.”% We do 
not exist as separate substances from other entities, condescending to have or not 
to have relations with them. On the contrary, we are constituted by the relations 
which we bear to them. We are not im an absolute space and time; rather we 
create our own particular space-time systems, and these constitute us. This is 
the principle of relativity—the principle of societism, that organically relates the 
individual to his world, that asserts the creation of the individual in and out of his 
relations to that world. 


A third important idea in Whitehead’s scheme is his process philosophy—the 
doctrine of becoming. Whitehead repudiates the fallacy of antecedent entities 
undergoing experience. Experience is not a nice minuet between subject and 
object, each going his way unchanged after the dance. Experience is falsely 
conceived when it is conceived as a polite negotiation between a diplomat, fixed 
in his feelings and attitudes, on the one side, and another diplomat, equally stiff, 
on the other. In any experience, according to Whitehead, the subject interacts 
with other subjects (actual entities) and grows into a new subjectivity. The 
extensive world of feelings becomes. The subject is thus that which is subjected 
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to influences, but what the underlying creativity aims at is a new entity, fully 
actual, and generated in the transition that creativity moves through. This is 
the “‘superject”: a feeler which is “the unity emergent from its own feelings.’’?” 


Whitehead does away with the doctrine of substance, with its qualifying 
accidents. It is false, he believes, to think of the world as composed of subjects 
which are prior to, and then modified by, predicates. It is false to think of ends 
or goals as external to the subject or (as substance philosophy seems inclined to 
do) view goals as either non-existent or pre-existent. Reality is comprised by 
processes—an infinite number of incipient entities characterized by creativity and 
driving toward particular objects of fulfillment. These entities swell into being 
as they go along. These energies are, in their concrete form, feelings. They 
aim at unified feeling. This aim is inherent in each momentary set of feelings. 
The creative subject cannot be abstracted as an agent separate from its purposes. 
The purpose is the fulfilled and satisfied feeler. Its predicates of feeling emerge 
and are organically integrated as it grows.% These predicates constitute its being, 
they are not merely added to it. Thus method is the main thing: content 
is derivative. Here the perspective of Heraclitus recurs for philosophy in all 
the glory of transit. Permanence is secondary and provisional; for the eternal 
objects are broad limitations, not demands, on the creativity of the creatures. 
There is perpetual becoming and perishing, and in Plato’s language, an actual 
‘never really is.”’?° 


‘ 


entity 


Thus Whitehead restores the category of time, neglected in mechanistic 
materialism, to a pre-eminent place in cosmology. Dead and isolated masses 
in space on such a view turn out to be highly abstract and special cases of an 
underlying pattern of process.*° Whitehead believes the evidence for panpsychism, 
societism, and process philosophy to be the “four great novel ideas” of the 19th 
century: the field theory, the theory of atomicity, the theory of conservation of 
energy, and the theory of evolution.** They all point to energy as basic. But 
what is that? An expression of a structure of happenings. But what is a happen- 
ing, and how do things happen? Whitehead believes that things do not “just 
happen” but that spontaneities expressed as “energies” do “happen” or eventuate 
and uniquely grow into a realized unity of feeling. His own theory of concrescence 
aside, the evidence for the basic fact of process or activity seems well established 
by modern science.” 


The implications of this emphasis on process are revolutionary. All fixities— 
fixed species, fixed ideas, fixed laws of nature, fixed moralities, fixed civilizations, 
fixed philosophies—become tabu. If individual things and the universe as a 
whole (God) are really on the move in the way Whitehead describes, then it 
becomes moral insolence to hold up one achieved or idealized form as final in 
any sphere. There is a perpetual becoming and a perpetual perishing. The right 
attitude is the realistic one which accepts change as ultimate and seeks finer 
forms by which to express the intensity of feeling at which the creativity of the 


world aims. 
7 [bid., p. 136. SMW, Ch. VI. 
*8Tbid., p. 339. XT bid., pp. 143 ff. 
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A fourth important doctrine of Whitehead’s is his subjectivism. Whitehead 
allies himself with the trend in modern philosophy that accepts the subjectivist 
principle: “that the whole universe consists of elements disclosed in the analysis 
of experiences of subjects.’** More drastically put, this is the belief “that apart 
from the experiences of subjects there is nothing, nothing, nothing, bare nothing- 
ness.”*4 Whitehead, however, qualifies or “reforms” this principle by reference 
to an objective world of individual entities which come together at the points 
where there !s subjectivity, i. e., experience. Thus Whitehead rejects the sub- 
jectivist view that the essence of experience is universals emptied of sensations 
as well as the sensationalist view that empties experience of everything but sensa- 
tions.» He proposes “experiential togetherness’’.** This means that all experience 
involves the togetherness of objective data in some subjective domain, while all 
togetherness apart from experience (contrary to Descartes) becomes impossible. 
Insofar as every actual entity is a droplet of experience, this reformed subjectivism 
means that every actual entity is a subject interacting with other subjects. 
“‘Relatedness” is dominant over private qualitative experience.*” 


The full import of Whitehead’s “reform” cannot be understood unless we 
remember that most traditional philosophies have thought of subjects as sub- 
stantial and fixed. Either experience was thought of as a mere gloss—a polishing 
of a bronze statue—or it had nothing to do with the happenings of the outer 
world. Even in Kant the phenomena do not really affect the subject nor are they 
materially affected; they are arranged and ordered according to the independent 
and pre-existent iron laws of mental machinery. But for Whitehead subjectivity 
is a creative process. “How an actual entity becomes constitutes what that 
actual entity is . . . the deing of a res vera is constituted by its ‘becoming’.’’* 
The essence of this becoming is the formal unifying of feeling, and this occurs 
through an activity that is social, wherein others subjects provide the data for 
the feelings, God provides the alternative forms for unifying those feelings, and 
the underlying creativity provides the thrust toward satisfied fulfillment. 


Entailed in Whitehead’s subjectivism is his doctrine of atomism. This is 
“the ultimate metaphysical truth.’*® By it he means individuals, separated and 
pluralized. There is nothing, absolutely nothing, apart from individual actual 
entities and their relations. Atomic creation is even more basic than the extensive 
continuum in which creation now spatializes itself.*° Ultimate reality is comprised 
by these individual, atomic conscrescences. There is no creativity apart from 
particular creative entities (including God).“' This doctrine is a particular case, 
perhaps the supreme case, of the ontological principle that actual entities are the 
sole reasons. To assert that a thing exists outside actual entities is to assert 
a contradiction, i.e., an unreasonable proposition. 


Whitehead rejects the claim of absolute idealism that the only unity and 
hence individuality is the universe (or God) itself. Every actual entity is self- 
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creative and, to that extent, autonomous. “The universe is many because it is 
wholly and completely to be analyzed into many final actualities.”“* Hence there 
are any number of unities in the universe: “each creative act is the universe 
incarnating itself as one.’”“* At the same time “the universe is always one, since 
there is no surveying it except from an actual entity which unifies it.” 


Whitehead’s atomism is a way of asserting the reality and value of everything 
that happens. For everything that happens is either an actual entity or an 
ingredient in an actual entity. The universe, in all its numerical and qualitative 
diversity, is to be taken seriously. Every instance of self-creation, from the 
tiniest subatomic particle to the creation evinced by a high-grade “‘organism” or 
“society,” is as real as any other instance. The Category of Objective Diversity“ 
is a special exemplification of this effort to take account of the great variety of 
concrete happenings in cosmology. Things are not mere “copies” or species 
of universal genera but are real in their own right—originally and inimitably 
realized. Philosophy must consider and appreciate the major types of varieties 
in the world, and in ideals. ‘Philosophy may not neglect the multifariousness 
of the world—the fairies dance, and Christ is nailed to the cross.’’47 


Things are accepted in all their variety because of the principle of empiricism. 
Whitehead adopts the modern mood of respect for experience: ‘“‘a vehement and 
passionate interest in the relation of general principles to irreducible and stubborn 
facts.’”48 This principle, as the Jamesian “irreducible” indicates, provides also 
for particularism or pluralism: every occurrence is just what it is.“® Thus the 
final recourse of thought is not reason, or traditional belief, or the dicta of the 
elders. It is experience—experience raw and finished, original and repeatable, 
rough and smooth, translucent and enigmatic. The principle of experience is 
derivative from the ontological principle. Unless some actual entity can experience 
it, a proposition about fact is mere possibility. Thought has its origin and con- 
firmation in something prior to thought. “The basis of all authority is the 
supremacy of fact over thought.’®° A corollary is that verbal propositions 
never adequately express what is.°' “Symbolic reference” to the things of the 
world is rooted in the felt efficacy of those things.” 


What is experience? What does it tell us? To find out, we must first divest 
ourselves of certain preconceptions which blind us to the direct deliverances of 
things—e. g., the over- emphasis on visual and conscious experience. A philo- 
sophical analysis of experience searches for its general features; the method of 
philosophy (as cosmology) is “descriptive generalization.”® Whitehead believes 
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that the physical, biological, and psycho-social sciences, as well as esthetic experi- 
ence, and religion, shed some light on what experience really is. Experience is a 
progressive grasping into a unity, under the mode of feeling, of the data which 
other things present to us. Such experience is primarily “‘visceral’’®* and provides 
us with what James called “acquaintance with’—the ultimate origin and test 
of “knowledge about.” 


Whitehead repudiates those views of experience which make of it ‘‘mere 
sensation,” or a phantasmagoria of phenomena, or a projection of a human or 
divine mind. There is something underneath this pointillist world of spread-out 
colors, lights, and shadows; there is something deeper than this impressionistic 
medley of sounds. That is process which carries an affective tone. ‘Physical 
experience is emotional’—and all experience in its temporal origin is physical,°*® 
the sheer transmission or “reproduction” of feeling from one locus of enjoyment 
to another. Even conceptual prehension (of eternal objects) is a matter of feeling. 
Thus a young man does not dance with “impressions of sensation, and then proceed 
to conjecture a partner.”*? Nor does a Professor (unless stupid) “sit up and lecture 
to a complex pattern of color patches.’** At the same time we cannot go behind 
what we immediately feel; whatever is given in that surge of feeling is the only 
ocean of being known to us, and the objects carried on that tide are the only 
objects we can have access to. Thus Whitehead’s “ontological principle” is a 
principle concerning the ultimacy of experience: “everything is positively some- 
where in actuality, and in potency everywhere.’*® But each actual entity is an 
act of experience, and experience is a process of feeling whereby the completed 
feelings of fulfilled entities become available to, and are transformed by, a respon- 
sive and creative entity. 


The problem of any final appeal to experience is that experience includes so 
many things. Empiricism without some scheme of ideas for observing and 
interpreting experience is naive and blind. Indeed, says Whitehead, there is no 
such thing as an uninterpreted fact. ‘“Thought precedes observation.””®° Therefore 
the problem for a philosophy which pretends to be empirical is to develop a system 
of ideas which will be coherent and logical, on the one side, and will adequately 
interpret all actual and possible items of experience on the other® It is important 
to notice that for Whitehead the system of general ideas propounded by speculative 
reason is not imposed on the data of experience from the outside. Those ideas 
are ingredient in experiences and are exemplified by them. For example, the 
general idea of creativity, as a metaphysical category, if we carefully observe 
experience, is exemplified in every experience. Thus, provided with the idea, 
we can intuit with the force of self-evidence the truth of the idea and, simultane- 
ously, the nature of experience. 
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The technical term that Whitehead uses for the process by which actual 
. . . Pp . J . 

entities create themselves is “‘concrescence.”® I shall describe the major aspects 
and phases of this process and then indicate in detail the role that God plays in it. 


Every entity, once completed, dies, and presents itself as a potentiality for the 
self-creation of new entities which are in process of arising.™ This presentation 
involves two aspects, the concrete data as well as the forms or eternal objects. 
Together these are called the “‘initial data.” 


The nascent entity, in short, is presented with other entities; these are its 
initial data in concrete form. But when it perceives these as objects, under a 
“perspective”, these data become “objective data.”’® 


The process of objectification of the parts of one entity in another is variousl 

. . P . : 
called re-enaction, reproduction, conformation. In the context of the whole 
concrescent act, it is called “pure reception” or “the responsive phase.”® “The 
feelings are felt as belonging to the external centres, and are not absorbed into the 


private immedicay.’’®* 


The second phase is “supplemental”: the data are transformed and unified 
under the guidance of a subjective aim.®® This phase is esthetic when there is 
intensification or inhibition of the felt contrast in the data. It is intellectual 
when there is some realization (and not dismissal) of the relevance of ideal possi- 
bilities (eternal objects) to the concrete feelings.”° Thus every entity, to the 
extent that it uses its conceptual power, joins to its present attained self some 
idealized possibility. It possesses a propositional feeling. The boy keeps before 
him the proposition, “I shall be a ballplayer.” This is a proposal for action, for 
self-creation.” Such a proposal formulates the subjective aim of the subject. In 
this way the development of identity—“‘self-creation” —goes forward.” 





This intellectual supplementation is important because it is the basis for the 
function of consciousness (with which man is peculiarly endowed) in creation. 
Technically, consciousness is the felt contrast between some fact as experienced 
and some proposed possibility (“proposition”) pertaining to that fact. Few 
entities are conscious in this sense. Thus all entities are “mental” insofar as 
they conceptually prehend eternal objects, but only some are capable of that 
high-grade “‘intellectual” operation by which ideals (from the kingdom of heaven) 
are welded to fact in the envisagment and creative activity of living creatures. 
While God’s values (eternal objects vividly felt) are continuously passing into 
the world, the strongest ladder for such passage is that of conscious thought 
whereby a proposition (from heaven, in part) is linked to a disposition on earth. 
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All entities are characterized by conceptual prehension—a grasping of eternal 
objects. But these objects are not entertained indifferently. They are valued. 
There is an urge of the whole being of each creature toward some particular form 
of definiteness as opposed to others; there is adversion and aversion; there is a 
reaching out toward a future state of satisfaction, and a thirst for the novel; 
there is selection and elimination; there is, in a word, appetition.% In most 
creatures the element of appetition is very dim, because the lure of the novel is 
faint and sporadic.” Strict physical repetition of the past dominates. But in 
the higher species radiant novelties break through, like a host of angels coming 
down from heaven on a rainbow.” 


The principle that determines the how of selection, elimination, and unification 
(the attitude of the subject, or its subjective form) is the guiding purpose of the 
entity.” This is called the “subjective aim.” The relevant eternal objects, 
including that combination of eternal objects involved in the subjective aim, are 
derived from God. It is necessary to say “relevant” because any given entity 
does not and apparently cannot become anything. It is limited in what it can 
become. It is limited by its own concrete past inherited in the here-and-now, by 
its power of conceptual valuation, by its environment (other creatures and their 
pasts), and by the relevant possibilities presented to it. Possibilities are graded 
in relevance to each particular occasion. How does this happen? Whitehead 
believes that there must be a gradient principle or “antecedent ground for the 
entry of the ideal forms into the definite process of the temporal world.”7* In 
every completed act of creation there is already present a grading of relevance of 
each item to all others. The particular character of the grading will vary as 
each unique occasion varies. The world as thus created, in its totality and its 
particular loci, will set limits and make demands on possibilities to be realized. 
Then “the grading of the ideal forms arises from the grading of the actual facts.”’7® 
A universal principle is required to insure the omnipresence of this grading—to 
insure, in short, the universality of effective creativity. For without a grading of 
relevance in ideals creativity would “procure nothing.’’®° 


This principle is called God—more specifically, the primordial nature of 
God.* It is sometimes called “the principle of concretion,” since God is the 
source “from which each temporal concrescence receives that initial aim from 
which its self-causation starts.”®? Without God, there would be no concretion— 
no creation. Creativity would have nowhere to go; it would be “riddled with 
ambiguity”;® it would be nonentity. Overwhelmed equally by possibilities for 
becoming everything, the creature would become nothing. But God, in his act 
of “all-inclusive unfettered valuation,”’™ regulates the realm of possibilities relevant 
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to each occasion. He is thus the ultimate source of both novelty and order in 
the world.® 


Whitehead reasons that the primordial nature is required because all real 
togetherness is to be found in some actual entity (as specified by the ontological 
principle). Hence if possibilities are real in any sense (as they would seem to be) 
they must be contained in an actuality. ‘But by the principle of relativity there 
can only be one non-derivative actuality, unbounded by its prehensions of an 
actual world.’’** This is God in his primordial nature. The argument turns on 
the observation that ordinarily choices pertain to relevant alternatives for concrete 
entities. It then proceeds to the inference that there must exist a ground for the 
grading of possibilities of values. Ordered possibility—a ground of valuation—is 
necessary. (It might be remarked in passing that St. Thomas Aquinas antici- 
pated—but only anticipated—this reasoning in his third and fourth arguments 
for God.) If it is objected that sometimes free choice of the creatures produces 
insufferable strife, incompatibilities, and monstrosities, Whitehead replies, 
“TInsistence on birth at the wrong season is the trick of evil,’’®” and adds that evil 
by its own nature is unstable in the world and thereby promotes its own elimination, 
thus pointing to the moral order of the world.** A certain amount of evil, more- 
over, is the price that must be paid for the experimentation that goes with freedom. 
Not only does God arrange the possibilities generally; the creatures, within these 
limits, have the power to make their own arrangements®® as they synthesize ideal 
with fact and move progressively toward new forms of definiteness. 





The principle of relativity requires that God be relative to the creatures— 
that he be objectified in them.*® Whitehead’s account concerns itself mainly 
with how this objectification occurs by way of ideals and not by way of direct 
transmission of physical feelings. The primary phase in every temporal creation 
is an affective grasp of a “basic conceptual aim’ derived from God. That is, 
every creature, to initiate activity, must initiate it by responding to some self- 
ideal contained in God and prepared by him in its relevance to each occasion. 
God’s concern for the creatures and his wisdom in ordering their ideals is thus the 
basis for their advance into novelty. His general decision precedes their particular 
choices. God proposes; the creatures then choose, and dispose. Thus it is as 
true to say that the creature originates creative activity® as that God does so. 
Jointly, they originate all creation that is and can be. God is thus “the creator 
of each temporal actual entity.” As the creature responds to this conceptual 
vision of God (via hybrid physical feeling) and ‘“‘reproduces” God’s mental data 
and valuation, it actually feels God. In doing so it acquires “refreshment and 
companionship”.* Also, there is a sense of the ideal—a reverence and an inspira- 
tion—as the creature selects from a number of alternatives its guiding ideal, given 
to it as a gift by God. As in Plato’s Myth of Er, each subject is free to choose his 
life by choosing his “genius” or soul. If the creatures are responsive to God, they 
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may see in his vision something very precious. Thus God “is the mirror which 
discloses to every creature its own greatness.’’®” 


Because each creature is free to choose and compose the course of his own 
career, he is also in like degree responsible for it. “‘Responsible’’ means capable 
of responding to the best—as it appears in the ideal vision of God. Responsibility 
also means accountability for consequences. It arises because every entity makes 
an antecedent decision regarding some dominant purpose which then determines 
with increasing definiteness the consequents that flow therefrom. Thus some 
data are received positively—i.e., with feeling—into the life of the growing entity 
because they are compatible with the subjective aim; others are rejected or ‘‘nega- 
tively prehended” and only the forms of those data are retained.*8 Accordingly, 
ruthless “restriction is the price of value.”*® In becoming—i.e., in achieving the 
reality of matter of fact—an entity must exclude™ most of the realm of eternal 
objects and (at any given time) most of the universe because of the necessity of 
selection. “Definition is the soul of actuality.’ 


God is the source of all progress in the world, by virtue of the ingression of 
ideal possibilities in the creatures.'% Thus God’s constant envisagement of 
values, as graded to each instance of creativity, becomes incarnated in an otherwise 
tangled or routine world. God is the source of all novelty in the world.'% He 
“yearns” after incarnation in some concrete fact.'“ (This yearning, as appetition, 
necessarily involves some physical feeling as well as discontent with things as they 
are as measured against the divine ideal.) God is the lure for the creatures in 
their restless appetition for a satisfaction that lies beyond established fact. At 
the same time progress comes from the initiative of the creatures. The ultimate 
fact is self-realization of the creatures.'% As creatures embody their own ideal 
possibilities, they embody God.'% Thus as the creatures respond to relevant 
ideals positively and decisively, and commence to actualize them, they match 
God’s yearning with their own, and incarnate the values of God in the world. 
They may rightfully ask, as Rilke asked, 


What will you do God, when I die, 
When I, your pitcher, broken, lie 2197 


The supplemental phase in concrescence is followed by the final phase of 
“satisfaction.” This is perfected actuality, completed and finished. It is “one 
complex, fully determinate feeling.”" It is the “superject”—that fulfilled ideal 
which the subject has always aimed at, the actualized outcome of its creative 
process.’ It is the culmination of the “progressive integration of feelings’ 
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which constitutes concrescence."° For what the subject always aims at is intensity 
of feeling, both in the present and in the future." Thus the “final” phase is not 
merely final in the temporal order; it is final in the sense of value or justification. 
Creation is its own excuse for being. 

After an entity has done its work and is “worn out”!*—what then? It 
becomes data for its successors, even as it once fed its creative life on the data 
given to it by its immediate predecessors. Its achieved feelings are ‘‘passed on”’ 
into the living immediacy of those other entities that can receive and respond to 
them. Much as the “effects” of a deceased person are divided and distributed 
among the heirs—the unifying aim and attitude that once bound them together 
into a single meaning and value having passed away—so the component feelings 
of the actual occasion are dispersed among other, newly emergent, hungry entities 
eager to get on with their self-creation. Not a// such feelings are passed on, for 
transmission involves loss and elimination in the negative prehensions of the 
successors. Not only does an entity aim at its own formation; it aims at ‘“‘other- 
formation.”"* “Everything has some value for itself, for others, and for the 
whole.”""* The value that completed things have for other things, and for the 
whole, not completed, is evidenced in what Whitehead calls their “objective 
immortality’ in those other things and the whole. Thus in a world of ineradic- 
able flux, all things, living and dead, are caught up in the fires of transformation. 
Just as “the notion of ‘passing on’ is more fundamental than that of a private 
individual fact,’’"® so the notion of “being passed on” is more fundamental than 
that of a private death. “It is the one general metaphysical character of all 
entities of all sorts, that they function as objects.”""” 


The very last stage in the career of any actual entity that is a creature is 
its entrance into the actual entity that is God. We have seen that the whole 
realm of eternal objects needs to be together in the experience of some actual 
entity; that becomes the “‘non-temporal actuality” of God."8 But the ontological 
principle further requires that God be somewhere in the experience of actual 
entities. The creative process of actualization, by which each actual entity 
(including God) exemplifies creativity and grasps the conceptual valuations of 
God on his primordial side, meets this requirement. God as the “unconditioned 
conceptual valuation of the entire multiplicity of eternal objects’’"® is not alone 
and isolated. God as such is a “matter of fact,” “the primordial created fact.’ 
He is a creature of creativity—its aboriginal instance”!—and he is also, therefore, 
immanent in the whole world of creativity, conditioning the advance of the 
creatures by reason of his grading of relevant ideals. God, in short, is an actual 
entity. As the aboriginal instance of creativity, God is not chronologically prior 
to the creatures. ‘He is not defore all creation, but with all creation.”’” He is 
primordial but not primeval. When we participate in the primordial appetition 
of God toward the ideal, that participation is our immortality—thus “reducing 
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the question of whether [man’s] individuality survives death of the body to the 
state of an irrelevancy.”! 


Every actual entity has a physical and a mental role. God’s physical 
nature is composed of physical feelings “‘derived from the objectification of the 
world in God.” It results from God’s physical prehensions of actual entities.!% 
God is thus “consequent upon the creative advance of the world.’!?7_ Hence this 
aspect of God is called his consequent nature. This side is controlled and directed 
by God’s subjective aim, the unity of his conceptual vision; physical feelings must 
be woven onto this unchanging pattern. God as consequent—and primordial- 
is also conscious,'** because he is aware of things as they are on earth or anywhere, 
among the creatures, in contrast to things as they might be, in the heaven of idea! 
possibilities. We might add that, at this point, he suffers, like all entities that 
are conscious. He is “the fellow-sufferer who understands.’ He suffers in 
the effort to integrate the vast multiplicity and discordance of the world under 
the guidance of his sublime and unchanging ideal. God as consequent is an 
outcome—determined, receptive, dependent, changing, incomplete, multiple, 
fully actual, exclusive, and everlasting. God as primordial is an originator—free, 
active, independent, unchanging, complete, unified, “deficiently actual,” all- 
inclusive, and eternal. Each aspect of God of course is to be seen as qualifying 
a unitary entity and cannot be so described apart from such unity." 


As an actual entity receptively appropriating and creatively synthesizing 
the achievements (satisfactions) of the creatures, God feels the world and takes 
it unto himself. Thus the creatures are objectified in God. He does not fully 
feel—nor does he perfectly preserve—all such achievements.’ As an actual 
entity with physical feelings he would have perspectives—though the exclusiveness 
of perspectives would be modified as far as possible in the direction of the perfection 
of the all-inclusive primordial nature. God “directs such perspectives of objectifi- 
cation that each novel actuality in the temporal world contributes such elements 
as it can to a realization in God. . . .”" This must be so for God, as for any 
other actual entity. “Objectification involves elimination.’ But God does the 
best he can, given obstructions. Not only is the subjective aim presented to each 
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entity “the best for that impasse”’;' God integrates the multiplicity of achieved 
fact as best he can. His purpose is “the evocation of intensities”™* by way of 
harmonized contrasts of intensified feeling. ‘“The purpose of God is the attainment 
of value in the temporal world.””"*7_ He achieves this, in the beginning, by providing 
the relevant ideals as a lure for feeling for the creatures,'* and, in the end, by 
receiving into his nature the conflicting achievements of the world under the 
pattern of his constant and self-consistent ideal nature.“ Ultimately, the 
ontological principle requires God as consequent, because there must be some 
truth “correlating impartially the partial experiences of many actual entities.’””"° 
In other words, there must be some inclusive entity by reference to which the 
individual entities receive their full explanation—their ultimate reason and destiny. 
“There is deficiency in the solidarity of individuals with each other” —"™ and these 
multiple solidarities can be rendered one only if there is some final solidarity into 
which they pass, viz., the consequent nature of God. 


Thus, as Whitehead says, God is “the beginning and the end.” He is the 
ground of the general order in the creatures, leaving them free to make up their 
own minds and shape their own destinies. Every creature is self-determining; it 
is causa sui.“ God is “efficacious’”’'** in the world, but only by reason of the lure 
of his eternal objects. ““He is the poet of the world, with tender patience leading 
it by his view of truth, beauty, and goodness.” At the same time he is like the 
father in the story of the prodigal son, waiting for his children to come home—to 
receive them in the fullness of their intrinsic worth,'® even if the world considers 
them “mere wreckage.’*7 Thus God has a redemptive function. In his “ever- 
lastingness” he combines creative advance with the immediacy of feeling by which 
every completed creature is experienced for just what it has achieved.“* Speaking 
under an “image—and it is but an image’”—Whitehead describes this as God’s 
“tender care that nothing be lost . . . that can be saved.” God in “his infinite 
patience” is also to be seen (under another image) as “‘tenderly saving the turmoil 
of the immediate world.””° Thus the dream of God unites with his own creative 
activity to take unto himself the vast multiplicity of the world—a complex of 
“ones” —and transform them through a new relatedness, under the dominant 
unity of God’s conceptual nature. Not only does God “‘transmute” completed 
temporal actuality into the immediacy of “living, ever-present fact’’; he similarly 
retains all the elements in any given chain of experiences." Yet. it would be 
inaccurate to say that we are “preserved” just as we are—or have been—in God. 
Since all relatedness of actual entities—and hence the relatedness of the creatures 
and God—is “appropriation of the dead by the living,” we continue after our 
own subjective death only as we continue in the living immediacy of other creatures 
and of God. The only “past” is to be found in the living immediacy of some 
present actual entity. What is perpetually perishing passes on, in part, to what 
is $ perpetually creating. 
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Thus passage into novelty, and completion, are not death; they spell an 
entrance into the life of God—‘‘the final end of creation.” Every creature 
feels a worth “beyond itself”—it is thus enabled to endure pain and suffering.' 
In this way evil in and between the creatures can be surmounted and transformed— 
through the transcendent harmony in the life of God. This is the final meaning 
of “redemption through suffering, which haunts the world.’’!* 


The drama of the cosmos is a redemptive drama for Whitehead because 
opposition is inherent in it and because harmony issues from it. The ultimate 
opposition is Platonic: being vs. non-being, unity vs. plurality, permanence vs. 
change. For Plato, “becoming” was a curious mixture. How did it get that 
way? In Whitehead’s language, “How can concrete fact exhibit entities abstract 
from itself and yet participated in by its own nature?’’!* 


For Whitehead, the oneness of the eternal objects stands over against the 
multiplicity of particular things. The mediating factor is creativity. “Creativity,” 
“many,” and “one” comprise the category of the ultimate. They are presupposed 
in all the other categories.” How are they related? God on the primordial side 
is one and permanent. But he adapts his envisagement of the whole range of 
eternal objects to each creative entity. Thus he becomes many by virtue of 
his ingression into the real world. But each creature in its initial phases is many; 
the full unity of its actuality is yet to be made. It grows into unity by reason of 
a subjective aim, a guiding ideal, provided by God. It thus passes from many 
into one. Yet the universe is still a pluriverse. It is an uncoordinated set of 
unified particulars. But the completed particulars pass into the undying 
immediacy and creative life of God, there to be unified in a final synthesis. In 
turn, “the perfected actuality passes back into the temporal world,’"®* qualifying 
it in a relevant way. 


Thus God, beginning with his abstract, primordial unity, passes into the 
multiplicity of the creatures, which then, entering into God on the consequent 
side, make of him a multiplicity but also enrich him with their achievements— 
their joys and sorrows, successes and failures, triumphs and tragedies. God’s 
visionary, ideal unity has been tempered with the concrete unity of redemptive 
suffering. On the other side, creatures, beginning as indeterminate and multiple, 
grow into determinate unities by virtue of the unifying subjective aim supplied 
for each by God. Their disparateness then passes on into their final unity in 
God as the supreme and everlasting instance of the creative process. Thus God 
and the world require each other, as the means for their own novelty, enjoyment, 
and completion. And “both are in the grip of the ultimate metaphysical ground, 
the creative advance into novelty.’’®® 


III. Reticion 


For Whitehead religion is not an appendage to life, either in practice or belief. 
Rather, the term “religion” pertains to what lies at the very center of human 
living. Religion has to do with one’s “intimate convictions.” It is the basis of 
man’s character. It is what life is justified by—and the extent of the faith, the 
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seriousness, and the sincerity with which a man holds his basic beliefs."*° Thus 
religion is intensely individual; it is ‘“‘what the individual does with his own 
solitariness.”'*' Every person, like every actual entity, is a self-creation—an 
“autonomous master of its own concrescence.”'® Every person is constituted 
by an “immanent decision,” deriving the concrete data of his decision from the 
physical world and his purpose from the initial “‘transcendent decision” of God 
who grades alternatives compatibly to the situation of choice." Every entity 
“is finally its own reason for what it omits.’* A man’s character is his fate. 
We pre-establish our own internal harmony by the choices we make.'® The quality 
of this self-creation is the measure of our religiousness. A man’s religion thus 
encompasses both the character of ideal for which he strives, the steadfastness 
of his belief, and the extent to which he has fulfilled his ideal with integrity. 


So defined, religion has a reference to the world. For the individual lives in 
a world, and is both receptive and active toward that world. Religion is the 
intuition of value—of objective and supreme value in things.’ It is an intuition 
of a final rightness in things. Peace, as the virtue and crown of a religious life, 
is “the intuition of permanence.”"®’ Religion is a quest for some final justification 
and reason in things, for something that lies beyond the joy or sorrow of the 
immediate moment yet participates in it and gives it vividness and order. It is 
“the vision of something which stands beyond, behind, and within, the passing 
flux of immediate things.’’!® 


The problem is to validate such an intuition. Gradually men have passed 
beyond the stage of barbaric and social religion. But private intuition, for all 
its importance, is notoriously unreliable.’* Yet in rationalized religion it aims 
at the elucidation of an order of value in things which can serve to control coherent 
thought, guide conduct, and elicit feeling and aspiration. Rational religion, in 
short, aims at the generality implicit in all religious intuition.'”° It criticizes 
and rejects what is merely private and subjective. Like philosophy, its goal is 
“to rationalize mysticism.’!” Hence it turns its back on that peculiar form of 
Protestant thought which makes every man not only his own priest but also his 
own theologian. Reason is always an appeal to the experience, the universal 
elements in experience, of others. What is not reasonable is what cannot be 
validated in the experience of all competent observers. Thus rational religion 
exhibits “‘the growth of a world-consciousness.”'” It becomes “‘world-loyalty.”!” 


The ultimate object of the religious quest is God. Whitehead lists three 
alternative ideas of God: the Eastern Asiatic concept of an immanent impersonal 
order derived from the world; the Semitic concept of a transcendent personal 
being not derived from the world; and the Pantheistic concept of deity from which 
the world as “appearance” is derived.' Whitehead rejects Semitic dualism as 
“vicious.”'7> In spite of his avowed affinity for Absolute Idealism,'” he rejects 
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the doctrine of Pantheism. While the “transcendent” or primordial nature of 


God is basic in his thought, every entity, through its novelty, transcends its 
universe in a similar—though not identical—way.'”7_ God is not peculiar or dis- 
continuous from the world in this respect. Whitehead’s main concern is to 
discover a God who is immanent in the world and derived from it without at the 
same time destroying God’s independence as a creative factor in that world. 
Extreme immanence produces absolute determinism (as in Spinoza) just as extreme 
transcendence does the same (as in Islam). The ontological principle, as applied 
to God, precludes any philosophy of unqualified transcendence: God is meaningless 
unless exhibited in the experience of some actual entity. God must be related 
to the world, or he is non-entity. And this relation must affect him internally, 
or it is spurious. Here Whitehead agrees with the point made in Hume’s Dialogues 
Concerning Natural Religion, which has the transcendentalist and the skeptic 
agreeing that the absolutely transcendental God of traditional religious thought 
cannot be known. 


Why so? “If anything out of relationship, then complete ignorance as to 
it.”"78 God, in other words, is no exception to metaphysical principles; he is, 
indeed, their chief exemplification.'7® God’s primordial conceptual valuation is 
immanent in the world of every creature and thus constitutes the lure by which 
the creativity of the world perpetually hurls itself “into a new transcendent fact.’’!*° 
This self-creation or concrescent transcendentalizing of the world is possible 
because the transcendent envisagement of God is everywhere immanent among 
the creatures, providing a challenge for choice. God is the immanent mediator 
between the ideal and the actual. He is like Socrates’ “love” in the Symposium, 
or the Demiurge or derivate World-Soul in the Timaeus, or the Over-Soul in Neo- 
Platonic thought. Whitehead believes that early Christian theologians, when they 
“demanded a direct doctrine of immanence,” made an important discovery, but 
never developed it. All three persons of the Trinity involved mutual immanence, 
and the second and third persons involved immanence in the world.'®! Just as 
Whitehead considers his philosophy to be in direct (though deviating) descent 
from Plato’s thought,'® so he conceives it his task to do what the Christian theo- 
logians did not do. Hence Whitehead takes it as significant that Christianity 
took its rise from and finds its meaning in historical concrete facts and not in a 
metaphysics.'* Thinkers who in dealing with God have yielded to the “un- 
fortunate habit . . . of paying to Him metaphysical compliments’’!™ have missed 
the point. “Those theologians do religion a bad service, who emphasize infinitude 
at the expense of the finite transitions within history.’"® In his religious meta- 
physics Whitehead proposes to begin and end with concrete fact. The doctrine 
of divine immanence, then, becomes indispensable. 


The reason thinkers about God have been sidetracked is that they inherited 
and accepted uncritically—a “barbaric” notion of deity: God was exempted from 
the metaphysical categories of this world, and his morality was viewed as that of a 
Near Eastern potentate, privileged and capricious.’ This idea derived its force 
by a “fear of an all-powerful arbitrary tyrant behind the unknown forces of 
nature.””!87_ It fashioned God “‘in the image of an imperial ruler,” and ‘‘a ruthless 
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moralist”!**—“‘the notion of the absolute despot.’'8* Not only was the tradi- 
tional God sealed off in the mausoleum of the eternal; a vast chasm separated 
the saved in heaven from the damned in hell, and this absolute division was said 
to run somehow through history and to divide the good from the bad. Knowing 
Whitehead’s sensitivity to the complexities of the world, we might call this the 
Fallacy of Simple Damnation. 


When men seek an immanent ground of value in their concrete experience, 
a shift of emphasis occurs which spells the difference between barbarism and 
civilization. There is also a difference in deities and in the quality of religious 
devotion toward these deities. Persuasion replaces force—and becomes victorious 
over it;!®° and love supplants fear. The power of God, for sensitive and intelligent 
men, can never be brute force. The power of God is the power of his ideal life.” 
“The power of God is the worship he inspires.’® When man has passed to this 
stage in his religion, he has passed from God the enemy to God the companion.!* 
God is the power of the ideal that elicits the best in man’s vision and creative 
efforts. God is no longer conceived as the inscrutable, blind force standing over 
against men. He is an eminently reasonable order, tenderly holding out his ideal 
values to the creatures—an immanent grace,'™ related to the creatures by his 
winsome vision of goodness. In his functions as an everlasting creative entity, 
he also displays a capacity for receptive patience and redemptive suffering. Such 
a God is removed from the obscure and remote abode of the supernatural kingdom, 
and from the bottomless labyrinth of mystical experience. He becomes public, 
experienceable, rationalizable. He permits further investigation and description. 
He meets the demand that all elements in experience be secularized’™ i.e., related 
one to another. The holiness of experience is to be found in precisely such related- 
ness; the absolute is related to the relative; God is in the world. Since God is 
the culminating concept in Whitehead’s thought, the description of his process 
and character takes on supreme philosophical importance. And because God is 
present wherever creative activity is initiated or consummated, we cannot confine 
God to special experiences or intuitions. God is not dependent on our perceiving 
him. He is always there. Our problem is to fit the world to our perceptions;!® 
and God is part of the world. God is the ever-present possibility for new value 
in a world where creativity is the ultimate category. 


Whitehead’s description of the universe, beginning with actual creative 
entities and the realm of possibilities, and striving to understand how they interact, 
holds implicit within it the idea of deity. ‘Process is the immanence of the 
infinite in the finite.’"®7 God is the ultimate telic element in the concretizing of 
the abstract possibility in concrete fact. The process by which the creatures 
form themselves is also the process by which God, as an immanent order among 
values, becomes immanent in a particular and concrete way. This divine imman- 
ence is so deeply laid in experience it escapes ordinary notice. Yet the task of 
theology is to reveal more fully the initial and consummatory stages of such an 
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immanence—to “understand how life includes a mode of satisfaction deeper than 
joy or sorrow.”!* Religious language and lures must appeal to men where they 
are— in the depths of their existential predicaments. “That religion will conquer 
which can render clear to popular understanding some eternal greatness incarnate 
in the passage of temporal fact.’’!®° 


Whitehead does not propose his concept of God as just another exhibit to be 
viewed in a gallery of museum pieces. He believes there is a real historical evolu- 
tion of insight into this general order of value in things.?°° It should be noticed, 
too, that Whitehead’s culminating observations on religion and God emerged 
after a lifetime of pondering the interrelations and ultimate meanings of common 
sense, social order, history, science, and esthetic experience. His concept of God 
is not an idle fancy or a pious replica of tradition. We recur to experience. The 
religious intuition is there.2"° Among those who have rationalized their intuition 
of an objective rightness, “‘there is a large consensus.’ There is an “intuition 
of holiness’ which gives man direct insight into the sacred foundation of all 
forms of value. All philosophy begins and ends with the immediate data of such 
intuitions. We cannot ignore them. The problem is to interpret them properly. 
And Whitehead believes that his general interpretation of experience requires 
God as a necessary element in order to render his system coherent. The data of 
religious intuition seem to provide the empirical basis for what a rational under- 
standing of the universe requires. 


Although Whitehead makes allusions to the direct objectification of God’s 
consequent, actual nature in man,” this very important idea remains undeveloped 
in his thought. His effort to elucidate a “‘concrete outlook”’ in all matters, includ- 
ing religious ones, fails at this point—perhaps because he never fully turned his 
attention to it. Instead, emphasis is given to an experience of God via the 
creatures’ grasp of God’s conceptual feelings.2% God is intuited abstractly, not 
concretely. He is experienced as a lure and not a push, as a patient and not as a 
concrete agent. 


Let us amplify this criticism. In order to give definition to the general 
category of creativity, Whitehead falls back on the autonomy of the creatures. 
They select pre-existent forms and integrate these in particular ways. This 
solution, however, places an unwarranted burden of power upon the creatures 
and minimizes the concrete creativity of God. It is true that man, as one of 
the primary creatures, takes an active part in forming his own mind, his relations 
to others, and the world he apprehends and appreciates. It is also true that God 
grades the possibilities for a decision in a relevant way. But it is no less true 
that man undergoes a transformation that is creative and that lies beyond his 
power to produce or command. This is the concrete creativity of God. Creative 
insight may be facilitated or hindered as man exercises control over the conditions 
of his existence; but the emergent novelty of creative insight happens fo man as 
patient, when he is receptively ready to be transformed in a creative way. 
Whitehead, in analyzing the act of concrescence, does not distinguish what happens 
to man and what happens dy man, and hence does not distinguish between God’s 
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creativity (as concrete) and man’s creativity. He does not distinguish God as the 
producer of ideals for man’s imagination, and God as the transformer of personality. 
For Whitehead the creativity of God for man occurs where man experiences a 
creative vision of what might be. But there is a non-deliberate creativity which 
is wider than that and occurs in man. This is the creative transformation of the 
whole personality in ways that man by his own imagination alone cannot effect.?% 


Every actual entity exists. Some entities live, all living beings seek to live, 
and to live well. Some even seek to live better.2°7 Man alone seeks the best. 
He seeks God. Man alone is religious. Because every person seeks new value to 
some extent, every person is implicitly religious, for all value comes from God. 
Religion thus expresses the ideal element in the life of man, the creative appetition 
toward values, toward the increase of values, and toward the ground and source of 
this increase. In the highest expressions of his life, when he seeks to know and 
to serve God, sincerely and completely, man becomes transformed into the best 
that he can be. What then was ordinary and sporadic religious living becomes 
living religion. God’s tender vision of truth, beauty, and goodness becomes 
more completely incarnate in the life of man and civilization. 


The final religious virtue is reverence. In a sense this is the epitome and 
foundation of all the virtues. Reverence is respect for “that power in virtue of 
which nature harbours ideal ends, and produces individual beings capable of 
conscious discrimination of such ends.’°* Reverence is one of a number of 
expressions of man’s sense of importance.?°* It is, in its final reaches, an attitude 
of devoted responsiveness to the ultimate creative power in the world. It issues 
in “‘the respect of man for man.’!° Reverence does not look forward or backward. 
It is not infected with hope or fear. It is pure in heart. It rests secure in the 
sense of an immanent power, an inherent harmony making for righteousness and 
bringing forth in due season every creative advance. Reverence is the deep 
conviction that the meaning and value of life are now, in some eternal immanence: 
“the foundation of reverence is this perception, that the present holds within 
itself the complete sum of existence, backwards, and forwards, that whole amplitude 
of time, which is eternity.””! The mature man is reverent. He achieves that 
stability of character and peace of mind which derive their power from the 
permanence incarnate in passing fact. And all education should be religious.” 
It should aim at the maturity of reverence. 


Reverence entails duty. Duty has to do with control over events in response 
to the sense of importance.”"* The ultimate ground of duty is God. We ought 
to create value, and help others create value, because God creates value, and is the 
initial source and final destiny of all created values. 


Whitehead’s concepts of religion and of God, like the other parts of his 
philosophy, are continuations of the past but also breaks with the past. A creative 
philosophy of religion requires this to be so. ““The progress of religion is defined 
by the denunciation of gods. The keynote of idolatry is contentment with the 
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prevalent gods.” But no break with the past can be complete. The physical 
compulsion of the past is that we must inherit; but the conceptual lure of the 
future is that in inheriting the past we select and transform its materials in accord- 
ance with our present creativity under the guidance of the emerging form of some 


novel ideal. 


Let us therefore summarize Whitehead’s religious philosophy by noting how 
his concepts of religion and of God depart from the traditional concepts. 


The general principle at the base of Whitehead’s system is that of the seamless 
whole. Everything must be related to everything else—in actuality. (This 
expresses the doctrines of societism, subjectivism, and empiricism.) Everything, 
moreover, must be just what it is, and not reduced to something else. (This is 
atomism.) Whitehead repudiates all forms of isolationism, dualism, “bifurcation,” 
idealism (non-actualism), supernaturalism, and reductionism. Hence religion for 
him is not a divorce from life, or a denial of it, or a degrading of it. Religion is a 
heightening of life. It is a man’s highest expression of his natural creative integrity. 
God is not an alien or an enemy to the world, set over against it in unbending moral 
judgment and arbitrary tyranny, or removed from it by absent-minded contempla- 
tion. God participates in the world, and as the creatures are related one to another 
so they are related to God and God to them. While God is subject to the principle 
of relativity (in one aspect) he is (in another) the absolute in virtue of which all 
things are related. Thus, as for all things, God’s nature is his relatedness—his 
integrity. Man becomes more like God when he patterns his life after his divine 
companion and aims at a continuingly enriched integration with his neighbors 


far and near. 


Whitehead does not discuss “sin” as such, but it is clear that any deliberate 
arrest of the creative liveliness of man works against the incarnation of God’s 
values in the world. Any degradation of feeling or lack of imagination; any 
excessive retreat and isolation from the environment; any fastening on some 
fancied fixity; any alienation from the primacy of the concrete experience of 
subjects; any obscuring of the unique peculiarities of each particular thing; any 
departure from experience as the final authority—in short, any deviation from 
what Whitehead takes to be real and valuable—would flout the creative course of 
nature and history. The most flagrant examples of sin in Whitehead’s book are 
taken from the intellectuals. Thus ‘vacuous actuality,’ “inert ideas,’’!® 
“simple location,” idolatrous dogmas,”'* “the fallacy of misplaced concrete- 
ness,’”!® absolute idealism, “the fallacy of the perfect dictionary””°—all, cor- 
responding to the errors listed above, illustrate the partiality that occludes full 
concrescence. In a world of creativity, sin is uncreativeness. In “‘nature alive,” 
to sin is to turn in the direction of the lifeless. Sin is resistance to renewal; it is 
failure at fulfillment by reason of perverted choice. This failure expresses itself 
in two ways. There is first the failure of fatigue, inertia, and repetitiveness: a 
loss of vital imagination and of drive toward novelty.”! Second, there is the 
way of insulation, pride, and blind power, which strikes out destructively at the 
environment. This is the selfishness which is content with the stafus guo and 
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exalts its finite status of individuality into some ultimacy. Sin in man is a special 
case of evil in the world; and evil is either the apathy of spent purpose or the 
“brute motive force” of narrow aim.”* Thus while God and the creativity of 
the creatures are repeatedly described as “tender,” and growing in value, evil is 
the opposite element, which is “brute” and constricting. Since the growth of 
good is the persuasion of ideals uniting opposites harmoniously, evil is brute 
physical force, dividing and destroying. The good vivifies what is important; in 
the end, evil trivializes and degrades. In a world that is always self-surpassing, 
where “there are perfections beyond perfections,””* evil rests in the assumption 
that some final perfection has been achieved. 


For Whitehead God is not omnipotent, either in his action upon world or in 
his reaction to it; the creatures are free to ignore his “transcendent decision,” 
and he is limited in what he can “save” of the creatures’ creations. Thus God 
is not the all-powerful author of good and evil or the all-powerful savior and 
negator of evil but rather is an ultimate moral principle dividing good from evil.™ 
God does the best he can in the face of the disparateness of the creatures, brute 
power, and the “great refusal” of the creatures to be persuaded to anything better. 
God is not wholly independent of the world; both his primordial nature and his 
cumulative creative career depend on the world. God is not absorbed in the 
world nor is the world absorbed into God, completely; they interact creatively 
and contribute to each other elements that the other lacks. God is not prior 
to the world or totally beyond it but with it. God is not omniscient. In his 
complete and unfettered grasp of all the eternal objects and their combinations, 
he does know all abstract possibilities. But he cannot foresee the particular 
actualizations of matter of fact. God is not complete and perfect, except in the 
characteristic just cited; he is forever changing and growing in his consequent 
nature. God’s power lies not in his efficient, physical force but in his “lure for 
feeling” and his inherent persuasiveness as the source of ideal values and as a 
co-creator whose companionship sustains and inspires the best in man. 


Unlike traditional concepts of deity, Whitehead’s concept affirms that 
God is many as well as one; that his immanence is fully as necessary to his nature 
as his transcendence; that he shares in all the categories of existence; that God 
is a “person” only in a general, panpsychistic sense and not in the traditional 
anthropomorphic sense; that Goes does not create ex nihilo but works with the 
given material of the real world and the eternal objects; and that God is not the 
only creator in the universe, although he is the supreme creator, in both his 
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antecedent and consequent natures.” 
IV. Imp.icatTions ror EpucaATION 


We are now ready to consider the implications of the foregoing account for 
educational methods and aims. I shall not in this section attempt to be systematic. 
I shall simply list, succinctly, without much reference to Whitehead’s writings on 
education, those relevant propositions that seem to be implied by Whitehead’s 
29MW, p. 276. 2347», 330. 24SMW, p. 258. 
25There are a number of exceptions to this which I have not indicated. 
26For those who are skeptical of whether the actuality described by Whitehead and called God 
is religiously meaningful, the following references are cited: Bernard M. Loomer, “Ely on Whitehead’s 
God,” The Journal of Religion, XX1V (1944), pp. 162-179; and Aubrey Galyon, The Religious Avail- 
ability of Whitehead’s God. Master’s thesis (University of Tennessee, 1956). 
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philosophy and, in particular, by the religious side of his philosophy. These 
propositions are organized under the headings considered above. 


PANPSYCHISM 

1. Since all ideas are rooted in feeling, and all ideas are forms of definiteness 
in feeling, the life of feeling, intensified by the harmony of vivid contrasts, is the 
ultimate aim and justification of education. 


2. The deadening effects of routine, dogma, “inert ideas,” and outworn 


philosophies are to be avoided at all costs. 

3. Pure “objectivity” is a fiction. All thought and all forms of symbolism— 
science, art, philosophy, religion—are rooted in a context of feeling and valuation. 
Accepting the fact that all thought is so qualified, educators and students should 
stay ever aware that their symbols express only partial aspects of a concrete, 
complex world of process, and should strive to grasp the relations of their thought- 
domain to the thought-domain of others as all such domains refer to a common 
substratum of feeling. 

4. The life of the learning process is the ‘‘romance,” the excitement, the 
“adventure” of ideas, which arouse feeling and effort by reason of the lure of 
novel feeling and the appeal of ideas to the imagination. The central task of the 
educator is to elicit such excitement in the student by continuously holding before 
him “the habitual vision of greatness” for individual achievement in each particular 
field, and for mankind as a whole. 


SocIETISM 

5. The educator should foster the student’s integrity by helping him to 
make of the diverse elements of his experience a seamless whole. He should 
combat “the fatal disconnection of subjects.”?? The student’s natural effort to 
relate himself to his world, and to his neighbors, and to integrate his own being in 
an ever enriching pattern of unified contrasts, should be supported by the educator. 

6. Socialized individuality is the aim of education; atomized individualism, 
which alienates the individual from himself, from others, and from his world, is 
to be avoided as false and destructive of value. 

7. Changes in the individual’s societies (family, peer group, neighborhood, 
community, nation, world society, the biosphere) will be accompanied by changes 
in the individual, and vice versa. 

8. In proportion as the teacher and student are related in concrete feelingful 
ways, they will affect one another. As teacher-student relations become abstract, 
the relations become ineffective. 


Process 

9. Since the student is always changing, the problem for the educator is to 
locate the unique style and tempo of the individual student’s change and to 
facilitate its most creative direction of change. 

10. The formation of a character in action, not the acquisition of static 
knowledge or fixed habits, is a main aim in education. 

11. Method in education is primary; content is secondary and derivative. 


27 4E, p. 18. 
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Method should determine content, and content should fulfill and advance method. 
The essence of method is a lively teacher, excited by his subject and communicating 
the romance of its general ideas to his students in a concrete way. 


12. In education nothing is sacred except the creative becoming of indi- 
viduals. All else should be judged according as it facilitates or inhibits this. 


SUBJECTIVISM 

13. If an item of experience or knowledge—something to be learned— is 
not felt, reacted to, and integrated positively or negatively in the experience of the 
individual student, then it is nothing to him. Learning which is not thus sub- 
jectivized is illusory learning; it is dead learning. 

14. It is a false bifurcation in teaching which assumes that the student on 
the one side, vacuous in his innocence of the “real world” or the “real truth,” 
must then be led to the real world on the other side and adopt the real truth about 
it. For the student, there can be no real world except that which emerges in his 
own transactions with things and persons. There can be no truth for him save 
that which appears to him as vivid and convincing in reference to his own world 
at any given stage of its emergence. 


ATOMISM 

15. There is no learning apart from individual learners and individual 
learnings. (This may appear a truism, but consider the mass of those, teachers 
and students alike, who believe that learning consists in reading a textbook, 
hearing a lecture, passing an examination, receiving a grade or a degree, and the 
like.) 

16. Every act of learning by its nature is a unique closure and synthesis of 
data received. As a qualitative, novel achievement it is beyond comparison. 


17. The teacher should encourage learnings—i. e., the varieties of creative 
experience. 

18. Standardized materials in the curriculum can be justified only insofar 
(1) as they are assimilated and transformed by each individual to suit his own 
individual purposes, and (2) as they pertain to what is universally necessary and 
important in the common world in which all individuals live and learn. 


EMPIRICISM 

19. Experience is the best teacher—when it is the selection and integration 
of feelings and forms acquired in interaction with other beings, when it is the grow- 
ing unification of valuative response. 

20. Experience is meaningless unless it is directed and formed by general 
ideas which serve as guides to observation and action, and which, by virtue of their 
lure of feeling, elicit aspiration and enthusiasm. The teacher should hold before 
the students these ideas. He should be a midwife, mediating between the ideas, 
the general ideas (of philosophy), and the ideals, on the one hand, and the particular 
student on the other. 

21. Details are a foolish waste of time in education unless they are for the 
student instrumental to a lively purpose of his or illustrative of some general 
idea which grips him. Here the educator’s task is to help the student to acquire 
an understanding of general ideas which the student can then use to illuminate 
particular materials of study. 
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THE CREATIVE Process AND Gop 


22. The student should, like the teacher, be “an ignorant man thinking,’’”* 
naively inspecting the data of his subject matter under the major alternative 
modes of thought available to him. The extremes of pretense and indifference, of 
half-hearted and smug attachment to received opinions, should be shed in favor 
of authentic, vigorous, and personal inquiry. 


23. The teacher should foster and encourage in the student the student’s 
own “perspective” upon the materials of a given field, not some standardized 
“reproduction” of those materials. To be sure, reproduction of the area of one’s 
attention and interest is a necessary and important prelude to creative response; 
but it is ov/y a prelude. Moreover, reproduction can never be perfect. Selection 
and elimination are incorrigibly operative. Both teacher and student strive after 
an impossible but a debilitating ideal when they strive after perfect reproduction. 
What is desired is a receptive and open response to the items of a given field of 
experience, plus a wholehearted integration of those items under the guidance 
of some private purpose. 


24. Educators should help the individual student to achieve identity through 
the discovery of a purpose (subjective aim) that is relevant to his own unique 
capacities, and to pursue that aim with intensity according to his own unique style. 


25. Educators should enable students to experience and to understand the 
crative process and thereby to realize that the reality of their selves is such a 
process and must be continually renewed if it is to be genuine. Understanding 
by students of their superficial and illusory selves, and rejection of such, should 
also be fostered. 


26. All education should be vocational in the sense of eliciting and reinforcing 
a subjective aim or aims in all students. Following the example of God, the 
educator should not force any given aim or set of aims upon the students, but 
should present relevant alternatives, leaving the individual student free to choose 
his particular purposes and his life-purpose. 


27. Educators should assist students to the realization that their freedom 
and their destiny ultimately belong to them alone. The primary step in this 
freedom is choosing a purpose that is relevant to the student’s creative nature. 
In so choosing the student has communion with the divine. 


28. This realization, with its consequent freedom, cannot be procured apart 
from a vivid entertainment of the possibilities that lie before him for achievement, 
and the adventurous courage to choose among them. The educator should assist 
the student to do this entertaining and this choosing, though he can never do it 
for him and ought never to try. To try is to take away his freedom and rob him 
of his opportunity for self-created destiny. 


29. The problem of “electives” and “requirements” in the curriculum is 
resolvable by reference to the fact that in every creative act there is progressive 
exclusion and definiteness as the entity moves toward fulfillment of its purpose. 
The key to the problem is the development, by the student, of an intense purpose. 
He will then be equipped to see the relevance of general requirements, insofar as 
these contribute to connecting his special pursuit to the values of mankind and the 
general nature of the world—and those general requirements should be so taught 


8bid., p. 48. 
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that such relevance is easy to see. He will also be concerned to select those 
electives which are contributory to the fulfillment of his individualized, freely 
chosen purpose. 

30. ‘‘General education”’ is useless unless it arouses in the student an initial 
feeling of “‘romance,” or unless it is made relevant to the particular student’s 
initiative, interest, and purpose, and introduces him to those general features of 
experience—value, creativity, actuality, possibility, etc.—by which he may 
coordinate his experience with the experiences of others. 


31. Valuation—choosing, selecting, rejecting, emphasizing, eliminating—lies 
at the center of education and not at the periphery. (Students: ‘“‘Will the exam 
be essay or objective?) Teachers should encourage evaluation by directing the 
attention of students to their own and others’ concrete experiences and the decisions 
of importance made in concrete situations, helping them to express and analyze 
the meanings of such experiences, decisions, and situations. 


32. Educators should evoke a high degree of consciousness in students by 
inducing them to compare fact with ideal and to propose possibilities for making 
things better than they are. They should, in so doing, make students aware 
that they are participants in the cosmic and historic adventure of creative becoming, 
both in what they achieve themselves and in what they contribute to others and 
to the divine creative process. 


33. The evocation of the lure for the ideal in students (the lure which comes 
from God) may be mediated through the teacher but ultimately depends on the 
vague, dawning, incipient creativity of the student. Consciousness is an awareness, 
often a painful awareness, of the tensions between ideal and fact. It grasps a 
proposition whose subject is matter of fact and whose predicate is as yet unrealized. 
A proposition is a proposal. It involves a question. Hence for a student to 
propose, to become conscious, to be lured by the ideal, he must be induced to 
question. But questions can be dangerous. Important questions have to do 
with whether a certain future state of affairs shall be—for the questioner and for 
his world. They question whether the man himself is willing to quest for the 
ideal proposed. Hence a question calls into question the creativity of the ques- 
tioner. This creativity is the instrument whereby all futures are decided. Every 
question, then, calls into question the very being of the questioner. He proposes; 
and he must then either dismiss the question and indeed all questioning, retreating 
into the familiar mask of the anonymous misologist (anti-intellectual)—or else 
choose for or against the ideal proposed. The teacher should discover and provide 
the conditions that conduce to the development of the student’s creative identity 
by stimulating him to ask and answer questions. The teacher should challenge 
each student to question—and answer—for in challenging him in this way he 
challenges him /o ée. 

34. As a question is a proposal or lure of the possible, so an answer is a full 
realization of the proposal, in matter of fact. The teacher commits an error 
when he provides answers when no questions have been asked by his students. 
He answers his own questions, and is satisfied. But he has lost his students in 
his dialogue with himself. If education is to occur, the students must propose 
questions. They must dream and question if things—including themselves— 
might not be otherwise. Then, and only then, does the lure of the ideal, as given 
by God and mediated by the skillful teacher, become relevant. 
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35. That education is dead which neglects the centrality of the ideal in the 
experience of the individual student. The basic educational question is not whether 
to have ideals but which ideals to have and how to elicit and develop them in 
the students. 


36. Students should be challenged to choose their own lives. They should 
be encouraged to seek, include, and integrate the experiences that support the 
values chosen and aimed at, and to exc/ude those that are incompatible with them. 
Drift and dilettantism should be eliminated by the appeal to the romance of a 
compelling personal purpose that elicits sustained effort and rigor of decision. 
“Do not teach too many subjects” and “What you teach, teach thoroughly,’’”*9 
imply that a student should learn a few select subjects and learn them well. 


37. When students, confused and discouraged, draw back from the lure of 
ideals and the decision to be creative, the teacher should encourage them by 
helping them to understand through achievement their own value, and their 
value for others, and their value for the creative process of history and of nature- 
namely, God. 


38. The most effective reward a student can have is the experience of satis- 
faction in initiating, carrying through, and completing a creative task. 


39. Students should be helped to perceive that pain and suffering may, in 
the economy of a creative experience and a creative universe, be turned into 
meaningful and valuable experiences by weaving them into a pattern of vivifying 
contrasts. 


40. Students should be sensitized to the vast value which they can derive 
from past achievements and from their immediate neighbors, as well as to the 
value they can contribute to their neighbors and to the experience of the future. 


41. Religion, as the quality of a person’s convictions and hence his character, 
is inseparable from education. Since all education produces convictions and 
character, either by what it omits or what it includes, either by default or deliberate 
intent, all education is religious. 


42. Education ought to be religious in the highest sense—it ought to aim 
at reverence; and reverence is respect for the ideal values of God. 


43. Since God is the initiator and ultimate repository of all creative experi- 
ence, and since creative experience is the chief end of education, God is present, 
as the given, generic order of value, in every experience that is educative. 


44. Religious dogma, or any other dogma, held in resistance to creative 
transformation, is a stumbling block to both religion and education. 


45. Religion, either as curricular subject matter or as a quality of ideal 
integration, ought not to be divorced from other subjects. It should supply the 
formative and directive element in all education. 


297bid., p. 14. 











WHITEHEAD’SS AESTHETIC 
PERSPECTIVE 


BY RICHARD M. MILLARD 


IN ONE SENSE IT MIGHT BE CLAIMED THAT THERE IS NO FORMAL AESTHETICS IN 
WHITEHEAD. There is, for example, no one work which deals with aesthetic 
experience and its objects, with the possibility of standards of art and taste, 
and with the theories of the various arts in which the term “art” is confined to 
what we usually designate as the fine arts. In another sense all of Whitehead’s 
publications from Science and the Modern World (1925) on, and many of the 
articles written prior to 1925 and brought together in the 4ims of Education and 
other works might be described as aesthetically oriented. In fact, it would not 
be an exaggeration to insist that Whitehead’s metaphysical synthesis of reality 
is thoroughly and, for Whitehead, selfconsciously aesthetic in character. White- 
head can insist: ““The teleology of the Universe is directed to the production of 
Beauty. Thus any system of things which in any wide sense is beautiful is to 
that extent justified in its existence.” 


Just as beauty is not tied to sensory perception or “‘Aesthetic surface” but 
involves conformal feelings in self actualization, the individuality of every experi- 
mential occasion, so art for Whitehead is not the fine arts but a way of life, a mode 
of existence, the goal of communal process. “Art is the education of nature. 
Thus, in its broadest sense, art is civilization.”? With beauty and art so conceived, 
the central aim of education, as of reality, is for Whitehead, the achievement and 


contribution of beauty in civilization. 


For Whitehead the starting point and point of return for philosophical 
investigation is immediate experience. The task of philosophy is the elucidation 
of immediate experience in its full concreteness.* 


As Whitehead concentrated his efforts towards a metaphysical synthesis of 
existence from Science and the Modern World (1925) on, the axiocentric character 
of his system became at once evident. From the outset, the prototype of values 
for Whitehead became aesthetic values. While Whitehead constantly expanded, 
developed, and modified his position this central emphasis on values and aesthetic 
categories of value judgment did not substantially change. 


A. ExpERIENCE, AESTHETIC SYNTHESIS AND VALUE 


Early in Science and the Modern World Whitehead insists that any concrete 
analysis of experience must first of all emphasize the direct aesthetic content of 
experience and he goes on to point out that this simply means “an apprehension 
of what this experience is in itself in its own peculiar essence, including its immediate 


RICHARD M. MILLARD is Chairman of the Philosophy Department at Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


1Adventure of Ideas, (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1933), p. 341 (AOI). 


24OI, p. 349. 
3Process and Reality, (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929), p. 6. (PR) 
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concrete values.’* Using a poetic model he then proceeds to identify Value itself 
with the intrinsic character of any event or occasion in its self-actualization:® 
Remembering the poetic rendering of our concrete experience, we see at once that 
the element of value, of being valuable, of having value, of being something which is 
for its own sake, must not be omitted in any account of an event as the most concrete 
actual something. ‘Value’ is the word I use for the intrinsic reality of anevent. Value 
is an element which permeates through and through the poetic view of nature! 


Far more fundamental than cognitive mentality or consciousness is felt 
relation or prehensive unification. In fact cognitive mentality and consciousness 
are themselves highly developed, complex affective states or processes integral to 
more complex aesthetic syntheses. The theory of prehension does “‘edge cognitive 
mentality away from being the necessary substratum of the unity of experience,’”® 
but “‘a complex occasion includes that which in cognitive experience takes the 
form of memory, anticipation, imagination, and thought” in synthetic prehension.’ 


Such synthetic prehension is essentially an “‘aesthetic synthesis.”* That by 
“aesthetic synthesis” is meant “feeling synthesis,” Whitehead makes quite explicit 
in Religion in the Making: “‘An actual fact is a fact of aesthetic experience. All 
aesthetic experience is feeling.”® He adds, “Here ‘feeling’ is used as a synonym 
for ‘actuality’. ’"° From this Whitehead generalizes to the conclusion that the 
fundamental form of actual relationships of any occasion or occurrence or event 
to any other occasion is feeling which refers beyond itself to other centers of feeling 
relation. The universe is sentient through and through. 


If reality is esentially of the nature of feeling, a number of characteristics 
follow. First, the individuality of any occasion is to be defined in terms of its 
unique aesthetic synthesis in perspective, and its contribution is the contribution 
of this unique perspective itself to subsequent syntheses.'! Second, since feeling 
by its very nature is transitory and passing, an actual occasion as a feeling synthesis 
must give way, must be transcended, must die and give rise to new feeling syn- 
theses. Reality is temporal, evolving process or development.” Third, an event 
or occasion as a feeling synthesis occurs in a context of a past and a future. It 
carries on a continuity. It “mirrors within itself the modes of its predecessors, as 
memories which are fused into its own content.’ Its inheritance is the causal 
efficacy from the past which gives rise to the present. But it also has a future. 
The occasion “mirrors within itself such aspects as the future throws back upon 
the present, or, in other words, as the present has determined concerning the 
future. An event has anticipation.” Both the occasion’s past and future affect 
the unique qualitative character of its own aesthetic synthesis. Finally, as a 
synthesis, an occasion is not just random feeling, but structured or ordered feeling. 
It is an actualization of ordered potentialities (eternal objects) in accordance with 
its own subjective aim or purpose. “It is the foundation of the metaphysical 
position I am maintaining that the understanding of actuality requires a reference 
to ideality.” 


4Science and the Modern World (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1925) p. 37. (SMW) 
5SMVY, p. 136. 7SMW, p. 246. 

®6SMV, p. 134. 8SMW, p. 245. 

*Religion in the Making, (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1926) p. 115. (RIM) 
ORTM, p. 104. BSMVW’, p. 106. 


1 “SMW, p. 107. 
35. “SMW, p. 228. 
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Such ordered actualization of potentialities in felt unity is the occasion’s 
moment of aesthetic achievement, of intrinsic value, of satisfaction. The root 
meaning of the term value then, for Whitehead, is the actual enjoyment which is 
the unit of experience as become. 


From this definition a number of further characteristics follow: First, there 
is no “value” in the abstract. There are only concrete, experienced values." 


Second, the realm of eternal objects or ideality has no intrinsic value in itself 
apart from specific actualization in concrete occasions. In contrast to Plato, for 
Whitehead there is no Beauty, Truth, and Goodness in general, pure and undefiled, 
apart from actual experiences of realized beauty, truth, and goodness.!” 


Third, no bifurcation exists between fact and value. Actual facts considered 
intrinsically and values are one and the same. The reason we tend to bifurcate 
fact and value is that most of the time when we think we are talking about fact 
we are actually talking about abstractions from fact. 


Fourth, every intrinsic value is a private, irreducible, and individual experience. 
While every value experience refers beyond itself, it is not that to which it refers 
that is intrinsically valuable but the realization of the reference as actual in present 


experience.!* 


Fifth, public value is instrumental while intrinsic value is private. Every 
actualization considered for its own sake or in itself is an intrinsic value. This 
does not mean that all intrinsic values are equal in importance. What it does 
mean, however, is that no matter how crippling or disvaluable instrumentally 
any particular value may be to its successors, from its own standpoint as even a 
limited achievement it is an intrinsic value. 


Sixth, in its moment of achievement every aesthetic synthesis or intrinsic 
value becomes public; it is objectively immortal as an instrumental value to the 
achievement of further intrinsic value by future occasions. 


Each occasion is telic in character. As self-caused and self-realizing it is a 
creative artist and its issue is self-expression. The experience of intrinsic value 
is the moment of completed creation which immediately becomes the created for 
others. Whitehead would agree with Croce’s description of the relation between 
intuition and expression: “‘One appears with the other at the’same instant, because 
they are not two but one.’”!® 


B. CATEGORIES OF IMPORTANCE 


While every actual occasion considered intrinsically is a value for Whitehead, 
it does not follow that all intrinsic values are of equal worth. The values attained 
may vary both in magnitude and quality. ‘Values differ in importance.’’”° 
Such difference implies definite standards or categories of importance, on the basis 
on which occasions or values can be ranked in relation to the relative richness of 


the value realized. 
16SMW, pp. 136, 137, 155. 
11SMW, pp. 154, 155. 
18RIM, p. 100. 
19Croce, Aesthetics, Tr. Douglas Ainslie, (London: The Macmillan and Company, Limited, 1929), 
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The recognition of varying importance calls for standards of value or bases 
for judging importance in two senses: First, by any occasion itself as a basis for 
selection of that combination of potentialities which will issue in the richest values 
for it.24 Second, as a means of determining the actual achievement of intrinsic 
value of any occasion.” 


The categories Whitehead proposes are not necessarily those of moral achieve- 
ment, although the conditions of morality are indicated if one assumes that there 
is a moral obligation to maximize importance. The categories proposed are 
aesthetic in nature and the conditions of heightened aesthetic individuality. 
Morality and rationality receive their justification in aesthetic terms. Whitehead 
makes it clear that for him the source of all order is aesthetic order.” 


The metaphysical doctrine, here expounded, finds the foundations of the world in the 
aesthetic experience, rather than—as with Kant—in the cognitive and conceptive 
experience. All order is merely certain aspects of aesthetic order, and the moral order 
is merely certain aspects of aesthetic order. The actual world is the outcome of the 
aesthetic order and the aesthetic order is derived from the immanence of God. 


In Science and the Modern World and Religion in the Making, Whitehead 
develops six categories of importance, four of which are so basic to his thought that 
in Process and Reality they become Categorical Obligations and thus minimal 
conditions of existence of occasions themselves, and a fifth, contrast, becomes one 
of the Categories of Existence. All six of these categories are modes of aesthetic 
complementation: (1) Harmonious Individuality, (2) Endurance, (3) Novelty, 


(4) Contrast, (5) Depth, (6) Vividness or Intensity. 


(1) Harmonious Individuality. 


Harmonious individuality is the basic condition of the being of any actual 
occasion and thus of any value whatsoever. Apart from harmony there would be 
no occasions, for “‘there would be no creators, since, apart from harmonious order, 
the perceptive fusion would be a confusion neutralizing achieved value.” This 
basic requirement of internal harmony can be described both as a logical and as 
an aesthetic demand,” and underlines again the aesthetic ground of logical condi- 
tions. Real internal contradiction or conflict means internal dissolution and 
destruction. Without harmonious individuality, no value is possible but its 
presence is not an assurance of any high degree of value. 


(2) Endurance. 


The category of endurance gives to any aesthetic synthesis a context—a 
past and a future. It emphasizes the importance of tradition in art, of custom 
in morality, of accumulation in knowledge, and of continuity in life itself. “Impor- 
tance depends on endurance.”’6 While strictly speaking no value and no occasion 
endures, yet each occasion is a fruition of a past and an anticipation of a future. 
An occasion grows out of inheritance of a past with enduring patterns of potenti- 
alities (eternal objects) for actualization and in its completion, via objective 
immortality, it passes on to its successors its own actualized patterns of accomplish- 
ment. Endurance is the condition of life history. 


SMW, p. 152. RIM, pp. 104, 105. 
SMW, p. 256. “RIM, p. 104. 
2SMW, p. 152. 5SMW, p. 41. 
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(3) Novelty. 


“A static value”, Whitehead insists, “becomes unendurable by its appalling 
monotony of endurance.”?’ Within the limits set by possibility, thus within 
the limits of a context of meaningfulness, the more novelty of which an occasion 
is capable, the more striking the individuality and the higher the degree of intrinsic 
value. Without context novelty becomes self-destructive. The extreme penalty 
of too great novelty in art, in ideas, in action, is non-entity. But without novelty 
life lacks zest, adventure and freedom.?8 


(4) Contrast. 


Neither endurance nor novelty can be understood without reference to the 
category of contrast. Contrast is present to some extent in every occasion. As 
a category of importance it involves significant relation of the contrasting factors 
in the unity of a single grasp. It functions in a manner highly similar to the 
Aristotelian mean, since for every occasion there is a right amount of contrast for 
maximum effectiveness and importance. 


(5) Depth. 


The achievement of depth requires a combination or contrast of two basic 
dimensions of satisfaction: narrowness and width.?® Narrowness “refers to the 
intensities of individual emotions arising out of individual components in the 
datum.’*° It arises from elimination of irrelevant detail. The result for satis- 
faction is clarity and the realization of order and pattern. But narrowness alone 
results in vagueness,” loss in relevant detail, and in over-specialization. Narrow- 
ness needs the control of width for significant depth.” 


The savouring of the complexity of the universe can enter into satisfaction only 
through the dimension of width. . . . The function of width is to deepen the ocean 


of feeling. 


Depth requires effective novel ordering of narrowness in width, of specialty in 
the perspective of its broader field, of forefront against background. 


Depth can be increased through aesthetic education to greater sensitivity 
and creative initiative.* 


What we want to draw out is habits of aesthetic appreciation. According to the 
metaphysical doctrine I have been developing, to do so is to increase depth of 


individuality. 


(6) Vividness. 
The type of vividness or intensiveness characteristic of high importance 


is the intensification of the two moments of depth (narrowness and width) in 
the grasp of concrete individuality. Vividness grows out of contrast and involves 


2% SMW, p. 137. 

27SMW, p. 290. 

28 Symbolism: Its Meaning and Effect (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1927), p. 65 (SME) 
and AOI, pp. 113-114, and 332. 

22PR, pp. 169, 261. 8PR, p. 252. 

30PR, p. 252. BSMVW, p. 287. 

31PR, p. 170. 
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realization on the part of the occasion of other values, once intrinsic, as instru- 
mental to its own definiteness of achievement.” 


What is wanted is an appreciation of the infinite variety of vivid values achieved 
by an organism in its proper environment. When you understand all about the sun 
and all about the atmosphere and all about the rotation of the earth you may still miss 
the radiance of the sunset.® 


C. BEaAuTY AND THE TABLE OF VALUES 


Whitehead’s doctrine of the primacy of aesthetic categories, and particularly 
the dominance of beauty in value structure, reaches its fullest and most striking 
statement in Adventure of Ideas. Were he develops a table of values not in an 
exhaustive or clearly systematic way but in such a fashion that its structure is 
discernable. No absolute scale or table of values is to be expected. However, 
keeping in mind the categories of importance, it is possible to arrange the types 
of values Whitehead discusses roughly in a table from minimum to maximum 
depth and importance. Each of the higher types of value tends to presuppose 
and include the lower types but the converse relation does not hold. In contrast 
to the categories of importance which are modes of determining relative degrees 
of richness of values attained, the table of values is concerned with value types. 

The key to ordering values involved is progressive aesthetic enrichment, 
individually and communally. The values with which Whitehead particularly 
concerns himself can roughly be classified in the following ascending order: 
(1) minor beauty, (2) survival, (3) freedom, (4) moral goodness, (5) understanding, 
(6) holiness, (7) truth, (8) major beauty, (9) adventure, (10) civilization, and 
(11) peace. 


(1) Minor Beauty. 


Whitehead defines beauty in general as “the mutual adaptation of the several 
factors in an occasion of experience’’.** Beauty is a wider and more fundamental 
notion than truth*®’ or goodness* or, in fact, than any other type of value, for any 
occasion from the simplest to the most complex, to be an occasion at all, must 
realize a mutual adaptation of the factors which constitute it. In this basic sense 
the “teleology of the Universe is directed to the production of Beauty.’*® But, 
Whitehead adds, beauty in its broadest sense indicates that there are “gradations 
in Beauty and types of Beauty.’*° From the standpoint of the broad definition 
it could be said that all other types of value are types and gradations of beauty. 


Accordingly, Whitehead distinguished between what he called the major and 
minor forms of beauty,“ and this distinction is based upon the end aimed at. 
The end of the minor and basic form of beauty is,” 


the absence of mutual inhibitions among the various prehensions, so that the intensities 
of subjective form, which naturally and properly—or in one word, conformally—arise 
from the objective contents of the various prehensions do not inhibit each other. When 
this aim is secured, there is the minor form of beauty, the absence of painful clash, the 
absence of vulgarity. 


*RIM, p. 115. 9 40], p. 341. 
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The major form presupposes the minor form but stands among the highest types 
of value realizable. 


(2) Survival. 


Survival as a value corresponds to endurance as a category of importance 
and most of what was said under endurance applies to survival as well. Dominant 
features survive, Whitehead insists, because, “in some broad sense they promote 
aesthetic enjoyment.” And that survival is felt as intrinsic value. 


(3) Freedom. 


The intrinsic value, freedom, corresponds to the category of importance, 
novelty. Just as novelty without endurance is non-entity, so freedom ceases to 
be an intrinsic value without coalescence with survival. Freedom is the enjoyment 
of the ability for significant novel synthesis above and beyond survival. Effective 
freedom combines routine and foresight.“ Freedom, particularly in coalescence 
with higher values 


is the supreme expression of individuality: its conformal subjective form is the freedom 
of enjoyment derived from the enjoyment of freedom. Freshness, zest, and extra 
keenness of intensity arise from it. 


(4) Moral Goodness. 


One striking aspect of Whitehead’s table of values is that goodness is displaced 
from the traditional triad of Truth, Goodness, and Beauty. The reason for this 
is not lack of concern for morality on Whitehead’s part. Since every experiential 
occasion is self-caused to some extent and has a permanent effect upon the universe, 
its responsibility for attaining its fullest potentialities is of overwhelming impor- 
tance. “The effect of the present upon the future is the business of morals.’ 


Exactly for this reason moral values are primarily instrumental rather than 
intrinsic. However, “the inevitable anticipation adds to the present a qualitative 
element which profoundly affects its whole qualitative harmony.”’” 


(5) Understanding (Widsom). 


The obligation to exercise rationally the potential freedom which is ours 
in light of the modes of experience inherited from the past—termed by Whitehead 
“Tnstinct’’**—and of the conceptual valuation of possibilities of the mental pole— 
“Intelligence’’**—is “Wisdom”. Wisdom is the rational and moral use of freedom 
so that the ‘“‘whole determines what it wills to be, and thereby adjusts the relative 
importance of its own inherent flashes of spontaneity.”°° The intrinsic value 
which the fulfillment of the obligation to be wise aims at is understanding in the 
fullest sense of the word. ‘“‘Wisdom is the persistent pursuit of the deeper under- 
standing.’ 


Whitehead is careful to point out that the fruit of wisdom or understanding 
is not certainty but the opening up of new perspectives. In fact, the major enemies 
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of understanding are certainty” and fatigue. When these prevail understanding 
disappears. Beauty sinks into insipidity and monotony. 


(6) Holiness. 


In Religion in the Making Whitehead points out that the fundamental 
religious experience is a direct intuition of the unity of three concepts—the value 
of the individual for himself, of individuals for each other, and of the objective 
world as a community of value realizing mutually interdependent individuals**— 
which issues in a “concept of the rightness of things.” “This is the intuition of 
holiness, the intuition of the sacred, which is at the foundation of all religion.’ 


In the light of the comprehensive nature of holiness, it might seem that it 
would include all of the other values. There is, however, a double reason for 
placing holiness here rather than higher on the table. Holiness does presuppose 
goodness and understanding. However, while holiness does involve truth claims 
and in most cases major beauty claims, it does not necessarily involve realization 
of truth or major beauty. The very sense of holiness may be the source of truth 
destroying and beauty destroying fanaticism.*’ 


(7) Truth. 


In spite of the high place of truth in the table of values, the truth relation is 
a relatively simple and basic type of relation. It arises from the distinction which 
Whitehead draws between Appearance and Reality. Truth, Whitehead points 
out,°8 
is a qualification which applies to Appearance alone. Reality is just itself, and it is 
nonsense to ask whether it is true or false. Truth is the conformation of Appearance 
to Reality. 


Judgment of truth is a function of the conformal coherence of experientially 
given and conceptual factors in their mutual reference to the world beyond the 
experiential occasion itself. For Whitehead the truth relation when relevant 
applies both to propositions and perceptions. 


The intrinsic value of truth, so considered, lies in the enjoyment of stability 
in the sense of real accomplishment, elemental harmony, directness, “cleanliness,” 
and efficaciousness which truth gives.°® 


After all has been said, yet the truth-relation remains the simple, direct mode of 
realizing Harmony. . . . There is a blunt force about Truth, which in the subjective 
form of its prehension is akin to cleanliness—namely, the removal of dirt, which is 
unwanted irrelevance . . . falsehood is corrosive. 

When the truth relation occurs in perception,*° 
we enjoy the green foliage of the spring greenly: we enjoy the sunset with an emotional 
pattern including among its elements the colours and contrasts of the vision. It is 
this that makes Art possible: it is this that produces the glory of perceived nature. 
82Modes of Thought (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938), pp. 81 and 94. (MOT) 
583The Function of Reason (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1929), p. 18. (FOR) 
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Such truth presupposes but enriches and makes possible the higher types of under- 
standing. It presupposes elementary goodness but gives to goodness assurance. 


However, truth, while one of the highest types of intrinsic value, is still 
subordinate to other types of value. Partial truth is a dangerous thing, for “to 
know the truth partially is to distort the Universe.” It is possible for a truth as 
realized at the wrong time “not even to be neutral. It may be evil.” Whitehead 
points out, ‘the Truth must be seasonable.’”® 


(8) Major Beauty 


Major Beauty vitalizes the entire table of values. Beauty in general is 
“the one aim which by its nature is self-justifying.”™ Major beauty is the concept 
of beauty towards which all creation strives. 


Any part of experience can be beautiful. The Teleology of the Universe is directed 
to the production of Beauty. Thus any system of things which in any wide sense is 
beautiful is to that extent justified in the existence.® 


Such beauty is not a single undifferentiated type of value which when achieved 
imposes a monotonous uniformity of value content on all occasions but is itself 
a type of value characterized by the wealth of individuality and detail. 


Whitehead describes the major form of beauty as follows:® 


This form presupposes the first form, and adds to it the conditions that the con- 
junction in one synthesis of the various prehensions introduces new contrasts of objective 
content. . . . The parts contribute to the massive feeling of the whole, and the whole 
contributes to the intensity of the feeling of the parts. 


Such beauty is organic unity in and through variety in which the unity is 
strengthened and made vital by the very significant diversity of the variety, and 
the variety is given emphasis and meaning by the unity with resulting high intrinsic 
value of the whole. Such Beauty, Whitehead insists, can be described as “‘the 
perfection of Harmony.’ 


Since major beauty is a unity in variety of effective details in intense 
harmonious contrast, the details as essential to the rich and differentiated unity 
can themselves be called Beautiful “by reason of their conformal contribution 
to the perfection of the subjective form of the complete accasion”.® 


The key to major beauty is “prehension of individuality. This is the feeling 
of each objective factor as an individual ‘It’ with its own significance.”®® To this 
must be added the attainment of significant individuality of the whole. 


Such major beauty is not merely a passive appreciation of significant indi- 
vidualities. Rather it involves recognition of component factors in terms of 
contribution of significant individuality plus the synthesis of those contributions 
into significant unity in light of purpose to contribute to further value synthesis 
and harmony.”° 
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Major beauty raises to new heights the stability and cleanliness of truth 
in season, the acute awareness of value totality of holiness, the insight of under- 
standing, and the mutuality of goodness. It gives reason and point to freedom 
and is the fruition which minor beauty only suggests. As harmonizing all the 
other values major beauty in turn takes the form of and gives rise to the highest 
values of the table—adventure, civilization, and peace. 


(9) Adventure. 


Major beauty like every intrinsic value perishes in actualization. Every 
achievement is significant in terms of further achievement. While it might seem 
that the loss of beauty through perishing would turn the value itself into a mockery, 
Whitehead points out that just the opposite can be the case. It is true that 
achievement perishes. To think that the moment can be preserved is to commit 
the Faustian sin against value and lose everything. It is to be guilty of what 
Whitehead calls the “‘static fallacy.””! But the realization that the “very essence 
of reality is process,”” that part of the high intrinsic worth of beauty is due to the 
very fact that it does perish and in perishing opens up new possibilities for fuller 
beauty, may, if accepted as the challenge which it is, add to intrinsic value. And 
this additional intrinsic value dependent upon major beauty itself may be called 
adventure. The mark of adventure as an intrinsic value is a “noble discontent” 
which in itself is rewarding, for it is the “preservation of zest” and the progressive 
realization of freshness of achievement in successive occasions. 


(10) Civilization 


Whereas adventure is the intrinsic enrichment of each experience through 
the individual urge to higher achievement, civilization might be defined as the 
intrinsic enrichment of each occasion or nexus of occasions (enduring individuals) 
through the urge to communal achievement, and communal sharing. Civilization 
might be said to be the intrinsic value of the harmonization and coalescence of all 
types of value including the peace which presupposes civilization itself. “I put 
forward as a general definition of civilization, that a civilized society is exhibiting 
the five qualities of Truth, Beauty, Adventure, Art, and Peace.’’” 


It is on the level of civilization that art comes into its own. Art as a quality 
of society and civilization is “aim at the production of individuality in the com- 
ponent details of its [both art’s in the narrower sense and civilization’s in the 
broader sense] compositions.””® The products of art are enduring individualities. 
“A great civilization interfused with Art presents the world to its members clothed 
in the Appearance of immortality.” 


For Whitehead, art in the more restricted sense of the fine arts is essential 
to art as civilization in the broader sense. Art in both senses is a function of 
adventure”® in its novelty, freedom, noble discontent, and contribution to new 
perfection and beauty. In fact, Whitehead’s insistence upon the importance of 
art in the broad sense rests upon his recognition of art’s nature and function in the 
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more restricted sense. Part of art’s impact lies in its ability to embody intrinsic 
value now and give some semblance of permanence to such value now. 


It exhibits for consciousness a finite fragment of human effort achieving its own 
perfection within its own limits. Thus the mere toil for the slavish purpose of pro- 
longing life for more toil or for mere bodily gratification, is transformed into the 
conscious realization of a self-contained end, timeless within time.7® 


In contrast to nature on the grand scale which dwarfs man, art is the purposive 
enduring embodiment of ideality or pattern of perfection through finite creative 
effort in nature now as human achievement. Art is artificial in that it draws 
men’s most vivid experiences into sharp contrast with daily necessity and the 
dim background out of which they arise and gives them a permanence which 
makes reenactment possible. Such reenacted vivid experiences carry with them 
the full depths of feeling out of which they grew but now capable of enjoyment for 
their own sakes. Through art man can return to and mold nature, including his 
own nature, with the vividness, contrast, and finite perfection of art itself. “Art 
heightens the sense of humanity.’’®° 


Whitehead suggests that consciousness itself emerges out of the urge in nature 
akin to art towards vivid contrast of ideality with reality and the shaping of 
reality to conform to ideality in heightened value. With the emergence of con- 
sciousness and human art, art becomes “the education of nature’’*® in the production 
of significant individuality and vivid experience. Art in the human situation is 
of psycho-physical origin. The body in its physiological functionings generates 
cravings and depths of feeling lying beyond the sharpness of consciousness which 
not only form the background but are crystalized and formulated in the patterned 
work of art. As a result art expresses depths of felt meaning which cannot be 
formulated in any other way. The need for expression of these gives rise to ritual, 
dance, play, the primitive arts and finally the more developed arts. In its ability 
to crystalize, to bring to vivid individuality the range of human experiences with 
their deep emotional roots but divorced from necessity, lies the freedom and the 
therapeutic as well as the formative function of art. 


An adequate work of art not only has significant individuality as a whole 
but “should aim at the production of individuality in the component details of 
its compositions.”* Art is the concrete embodiment of the significant indi- 


viduality of major beauty. 
The highest work of art is civilization itself. 


Thus, in its broadest sense, art is civilization. For civilization is nothing other than 
the unremitting aim at the major perfections of harmony.* 


The art of civilization like all other values is not static. It is value which 
must be progressively realized. ‘“Without adventure, civilization is in full decay.” 
The art of civilization must be a living art. Advance or decadence are the only 
alternatives open to men. To be achieved, civilization must be aimed at and 


to be kept it must be increased. 
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Civilization reaches its highest point only in a value which in its attainment 
transcends civilization itself, that is, peace. 


(11) Peace. 


By peace Whitehead does not mean the negative factor of cessation of struggle, 
nor does he mean a Dantean rest in the everlasting arms, nor does he mean life 
untouched by loss, suffering, and tragedy. Rather, Whitehead says, “I choose 
the term ‘Peace’ for that Harmony of Harmonies which calms destructive turbu- 
lence and completes civilization.”’*’ 


Peace “‘is a positive feeling which crowns the ‘life motion’ of the soul.’’** It 
is not the peace that passeth understanding but the peace of fullest sympathetic 
understanding. “It is broadening of feeling due to the emergence of some deep 
metaphysical insight, unverbalized and yet momentous in its coordination of 
values.”®® Peace is ‘“‘a trust in the efficacy of beauty . . . a sense that fineness 
of achievement is as it were a key unlocking treasures that the narrow nature of 
things would keep remote.” 


Essential to peace is the grasp of tragic beauty. Peace is no shallow or callous 

optimism. 

As soon as high consciousness is reached, the enjoyment of existence is entwined with 
pain, frustration, loss, tragedy. Amid the passing of so much Beauty, so much heroism, 
so much daring, Peace is then the intuition of permanence. It keeps vivid the 
sensitiveness to tragedy; and it sees the tragedy as a living agent persuading the world 
to aim at fineness beyond the faded level of surrounding fact. Each tragedy is the 
disclosure of an ideal:—What might have been, and was not: What can be. The 
tragedy was not in vain.°! 


Both in its personal and cosmic dimensions the tragic vision and beauty of 
peace is not an excuse for evil nor does it call for the brutality of condoning tragedy 
for the sake of beauty. Rather it involves a recognition of the price that must be 
paid for creativity itself. A world in which potentiality for achievement is real, 
high intensity of value is realizable, commitment and action are meaningful, 
beauty is attainable, is also a world in which the potentiality for loss, failure, 
frustration, death, and ugliness must be present. The alternatives to this would 
be either the static monotony of an unchanging Parmenidean one, or, a universe 
of individuals without freedom in a predetermined show. Peace requires cosmic 
vision of the importance of salvaging from the wreckage of given failures potential 
values for an open future. 


D. THe AESTHETIC JUSTIFICATION OF EXISTENCE 


On the final page of Adventure of Ideas Whitehead speaks of “‘the final Beauty 
with which the Universe achieves its justification.”® The full relevance of this 
passage requires at least some brief discussion of the aesthetic function of God in 
Whitehead’s universe. Three quotations from Process and Reality typify God 
and his relation to the world. First, God “‘is the lure for feeling, the eternal urge 
of desire. His particular relevance to each creative act as it arises from its own 
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conditional standpoint in the world constitutes him the initial ‘object of desire’ 
establishing the initial phase of each subjective aim.” This is God in his pri- 
mordial function as the locus of general potentiality, thus, the condition of effective 
novelty, with immediate relevance for all becoming. Second, God exerts “a 
tender care that nothing be lost.”® This is God in his consequent function, 
saving what can be saved of value attained in the universe in the effect of each 
occasion upon him. Third, “God is the great companion—the fellow sufferer 
who understands.” This is God in his superjicient function, in his continuing 
effect upon each occasion in the world through opening up for it new potentialities 
in light of the relevance of what has been actualized to date. 


God, unlike actual occasions, does not perish in his continuing synthesis of 
actuality and potentiality, in his vision and effect. God’s subjective aim or 
purpose is that the richest possible values and syntheses of values be attained in 
the universe. Translated in terms of his aim for each occasion, it is that each 


occasion would be as it could be.” 


God in his consequent function is not merely the preserver of values but also 
their transformer in this evergrowing intrinsic value experience or satisfaction.™ 
Even the evil in the world enters into God’s consequent nature but as evil overcome 
by its transformation into higher value in unity of contrast with its ideal opposite.%” 
It is in God’s vision of aesthetic complementation, of aesthetic redemption, and 
in the opening up of new possibilities for aesthetic attainment, that he continually 
affects and expresses his love for the world.% 


God is the ground of aesthetic order, “the measure of aesthetic consistency 
of the world.”®® The primary concern of God is the harmony and unity of the 
universe. ‘“‘The actual world is the outcome of the aesthetic order, and the 
aesthetic order is derived from the immanence of God.” It is thus God’s 
vision which is the “final Beauty with which the Universe achieves its justifica- 
tion.” For this reason the Peace of the table of values is sharing with God 
his function of salvation and preservation of values in aesthetic synthesis and of 
the love of God for the world whereby the world is continually challenged to the 
adventure of new aesthetic creativity. 

E. Tue Art or EpucaTion AND EDUCATION FOR ART 

The primarily aesthetic orientation of Whitehead’s’ philosophy should in 
turn have major implications for any Whiteheadean theory of education. Inter- 
estingly enough, this is born out in The Aims of Education even though most of 
the essays included in it were written prior to Science and the Modern World and 
the development of Whitehead’s metaphysical system. From the general char- 
acter of Whitehead’s value theory a number of characteristics of the educational 
process might be expected. 


First, education as essential to civilization is itself an art designed not for 


the passing on of inert ideas but to help develop creative individuals, meaningful 


participants in the art of civilization and life. In 1923 Whitehead wrote:!™ 
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Education is the guidance of the individual towards a comprehension of the art of 
life; . . . This completeness of achievement involves an artistic sense, subordinating 
the lower to the higher possibilities of individual personality. . . . Each individual 
embodies the adventure of existence. The art of life is the guidance of that adventure. 


Second, the educational process should proceed from a sense of wonder, a 
feeling of possible significance, emotional receptivity, through attainment of 
order, structure and control, to the satisfaction of mastery. But mastery itself 
should open up new areas for exploration in which the process is repeated, for 
achieving mastery increases the potentiality for additional accomplishment. 
This is essentially the process described in “The Rhythm of Education” with 
its stages of Romance, Precision, and Generalization.'* The stage of precision 
has its artistic counterpart in the development of style.!™ 


Third, regardless of the area or degree of specialization, education should 
inculcate a sense of perspective of that field or area in relation to the life of the 
individual, the community, and the wide background of other knowledge.'™ 


Fourth, all education should include aesthetic education in the more restricted 
sense, for the arts increase the sensitivity and vision necessary for the art of 
civilization. As early as 1917, Whitehead wrote:!% 


Art and literature have not merely an indirect effect on the main energies of life. 
Directly, they give vision. The world spreads wide beyond determinances of material 
sense, with subtleties of reaction and with pulse of emotion. Vision is the necessary 
antecedent to control and to direction. 


The fullest achievement of continuing education is peace. Peace, as indicated 
above, includes the grasp of the cosmic vision, of the justification of the universe 
in beauty, of the essential relations of adventure, freedom, novelty, and creativity 
to tragic beauty. Integral to this is the reverence for the present as the field of 
creative aesthetic synthesis and contribution. 

The foundation of reverence is this perception, that the present holds within itself 

the completion of existence, backwards and forwards, the whole amplitude of time, 
which is eternity.!° 
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(Continued from page 227) 


modes of integration are more urgent? How can facility in abstraction be pre- 
vented from attenuating the fullness of experience? How can the teacher evaluate 
the kind and degree of integration of feelings going on in the pupil at a given time? 


These are perhaps not new problems, but the Whitehead formula puts them 
into the same frame as problems of epistemology, metaphysics, cosmology, and 
value theory; for educational philosophy this is a great advantage. The notion 
that the teaching art immortalizes itself as an act of learning is in itself an impres- 
sive way of pointing to its significance. 











WHITEHEAD ON THE AIMS 
OF SCHOOLING 


BY JOE R. BURNETT 


MUCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN ABOUT WHITEHEAD’S GENERAL VIEW OF EDUCATION, 
BUT LITTLE ABOUT HIS SPECIFIC CONCEPTION OF SCHOOLING. There is a marked 
difference between the two conceptions, although there is a very definite relation- 
ship between them also. Education is, in its most general sense, a process of 
organic growth whereby the individual strives to achieve a “comprehension of the 
art of life” and, slightly subordinate to this most general aim, to achieve the 
general aims of wisdom, aesthetic apprehension, religiousness, vision, style, and 
power.! Taking education in this sense, the subject matter for the educative 
process is, as Whitehead says, “Life in all its manifestations,”® and “learning is 
world-wide.”’* Whitehead’s discussion of education in this very broad sense is 
apt to be inspiring to the practical educator for a number of reasons. For one 
thing, Whitehead’s perceptiveness and charm in recounting the adventure of life 
are aesthetically appealing; for another, practical pedagogy is seen as an enterprise 
which has cosmic significance; and, for still another, Whitehead affirms mightily 
the justice of the teacher’s being the dynamic, “free agent” of life and learning 
which every teacher wants to be but whose specific job usually precludes his being. 


Beyond the inspiration which Whitehead lends the practical educator, there 
probably is a vague and ill-defined disquiet. This is for the reason that education 
seen in such a large purview makes the educator’s task virtually impossible. 
And, certainly, it is the “large purview” which one finds stressed in Whitehead’s 
various writings on education. To education is left a major portion of the respon- 
sibility for survival in the modern age; to education is left a major portion of the 
responsibility for advancing the civilized qualities of life; and to education is left 
a major portion of the responsibility for the care of human souls.‘ 


For all of this, Whitehead does offer the educator a rather definite conception 
of schooling. True, it is never described in detail in any one place in his writings; 
and, even when Whitehead does talk about the specific role of schooling and 
teaching, he manages to speak in such a fashion that one immediately is led to 
see schooling and teaching as a portion of the grander vista of education and life-in- 
general. This perhaps is as it should be—except that the specific role of schooling 
must not be forgotten if general views of education are to have any practical effect. 


One crucial assumption underlies the following account of Whitehead’s 
conception of schooling, and the relation of schooling to the general educative 
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process. It is the assumption that Whitehead’s various essays and comments 
on schooling and education can be treated as a unitary whole—despite the wide 
divergence which is found with respect to the times, intentions, and occasions for 
which many of Whitehead’s statements were initially prepared. 


I 


In its most general sense, “education” connotes for Whitehead a process 
which results from the interaction of three basic factors: (a) a physical nature 
which is genially encouraging;> (b) social institutions which make provision for 
creative human tendencies; and (c) individuals who are inherently possessed of- 
and by—a tendency to attain the most general and diverse values which are 
possible under their circumstances of life. It is the third of these factors which 
Whitehead emphasizes in his educational writings, labeling the value tendency 
(variously) the “sense of values,” the ‘“‘sense of importance,” and the “‘creative 
impulse towards growth.’”® 


It is the sense of values which figures most importantly for creative endeavor, 
both in life generally and in education or schooling in particular. It is taken to 
be the source of science, art, religion, democracy, and morality in the historic 
development of the species. It works not merely to attain survival for the indi- 
vidual and the species, but to press value realization to heights far removed from 
mere survival. It “imposes on life incredible labours, and apart from it life sinks 
back into the passivity of its lower types.’’’ 


The sense of values is anything but provincial; that is, it does not operate 
merely with respect to value here-and-now for the individual. Rather, it ordi- 
narily operates in such a fashion as to yield for the individual a relatively integrated, 
comprehensive, and vivid set of values—given the limitations which the environ- 
ment always effects. This set of values constitutes what Whitehead terms an 
“art of life’ towards which education (schooling) can at the very best guide the 
individual. 


Education is the guidance of the individual towards a comprehension of the art of 
life; and by the art of life I mean the most complete achievement of varied activity 
expressing the potentials of that living creature in the face of its actual environment. 
This completeness of achievement involves an artistic sense [the sense of values], 
subordinating the lower to the higher possibilities of the indivisible personality.* 


In the context of his metaphysical writings Whitehead describes the art of 
life as being “first to be alive, secondly to be alive in a satisfactory way, and thirdly 
to acquire an increase in satisfaction.”® There he also expressly rejects the 
“pragmatic” notion that the individual works primarily in order to survive, and 
that the individual’s tendencies are such that they respond only to problems of 
the moment or near-moment.'® Such a view would explain why man might 





5ESP, p. 126. 
64E, pp. 61-3. What Whitehead means by the ‘sense of values’ appears to be very much the 


same thing meant by ‘subjective aim’ in his writings on cosmology. Cf. his Process and Reality (New 
York: Macmillan, 1941), p. 41. 
TIbid., p. 61. 


Loc. cit. 
*Alfred North Whitehead, The Function of Reason (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1929), 


\Jbid., p. 21. 
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have worked to live and survive comfortably in caves, but it would not explain 
why mankind has sought adventures and values lying far beyond what is necessary 
for either sheer survival or sheer comfort in a cave context. There is more to life 
than responding to problematic situations; there is the tendency and drive to make 
problems in the pursuit of values when there are no problems in the immediate 
or near-immediate external environment. As Whitehead puts it, there is final 
causation working in the life of each individual. It is not superimposed on the 
individual, nor is it highly specific in its working—except that it does lead to 
whatever art of life that is possible of the individual under the concrete conditions 
which his nature and environment enforce. Put another way, final causation 
is an aspect of individuality which must be assumed if one is to account for the fact 
that man has done more historically than merely survive. 


It is evident that Whitehead has a conception of human nature and functioning 
which is such that schooling can ask a lot from the learner. That is, the human 
learner is such that he will of his own nature and volition make great effort to use 
the provisions of schooling if and when they are accurately gauged to what he 
senses as being important to the attainment of an art of life. The central factor, 
as mentioned above, is the sense of values which demands of the individual 
incredible labor toward the acquisition of value. 


I] 


While the conception of a sense of values is one of the most important elements 
in Whitehead’s view of the role of schooling and education, equally important is 
his account of the manner in which the sense of values exhibits itself. Whitehead 
argues that there is a basic periodicity in human development, with the individual 
passing through three major stages—romance, precision, and generalization— 
during his lifetime.!' The dominant stage of romance lasts until the individual 
is approximately twelve years of age, the dominant stage of precision occurs roughly 
between ages twelve and eighteen, and the stage of generalization is dominant 
thereafter. Within each dominant stage there are sub-stages of romance, pre- 
cision, and generalization. For instance (to consider Whitehead on subjects in 
schooling), a child of fifteen years of age is in the dominant stage of precision; 
but, with respect to English grammar he should be in the stage of generalization, 
with respect to the main writers of English literature he should be in the stage of 
precision, and with respect to incidental but important figures in English literature 
he should be in the stage of romance. 


At first blush the stages of romance, precision, and generalization are some- 
what vague when considered as main categories used to describe learning.” The 
first one, “romance,” is a stage of learning in which immediate apprehension and 
joyous desire motivate activity. Wonder, caprice, unbridled freedom, and 
absence of discipline tend to characterize this stage; and, ideally, joy is the very 
hallmark of the stage. The term ‘romance’ seems to connote the psychological 
state which ideally is present. The second stage, “precision,” is one in which the 
individual’s quest for value leads him to discipline himself in order to attain the 


"The major portion of this section’s discussion is based rather closely on 4E, pp. 24-65. 

12Advances in developmental psychology today makes the stages seem inadequate as characterizing 
the main aspects in growth. Yet the stages do have an appeal when used to refer to the manner in 
which one approaches, learns, and becomes able to use a given subject. 
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objects of romantic attachment. It is in this stage that the ‘incredible labours” 
of which Whitehead speaks as characterizing human life are most obvious. 
Anarchic freedom is seen by the individual as inadequate to the attainment of 
ends, and under the drive and lure for value, the individual becomes sensitive to 
the need to relate ends and means. It is this objective relationship between 
ends and means, in concepts and activities, which the term ‘precision’ seems to 
connote. The third stage, “generalization,” sees the acquisition of value as a 
result both of the urgency of romantic concern and of disciplined action; but, 
more importantly, a base is obtained for the appreciation of further and more 
vivid values, and the skills for acquiring those values have been sharpened. What 
has been done well and found good is but a preparation for things which are 
envisioned as better still and which the skills developed earlier in the attainment 
of value can be utilized to effect; thus, generalization in skill and desire lead into 
new and wider quests for value. It perhaps is in this sense that Browning could 
have Rabbi Ben Ezra remark, “Grow old along with me! The best is yet to 
be. . . .” The emphasis is upon the cumulative value to be obtained by sensitivity 
to ever-newer values and growing powers of mastery. 


If one considers elementary and secondary schooling," it is evident that they 
occur during the time when the individual is completing the dominant stage of 
romance (ages six or seven until ages twelve or thirteen) and during almost all 
of the time when the individual is in the dominant stage of precision (from approxi- 
mately age twelve until ages eighteen or nineteen). Granted that the early 
stage of romance has been taken care of well, and that the individual is possessed 
of a value sense which works as laborously as Whitehead assumes, this conception 
of the propensities of the child and its relation to the schooling enterprise makes 
the role of schooling a very definite, specialized, and (hopefully) feasible one. 
It is mot the function of education “writ large;” rather, it is the function of a 
social institution which is charged with encouraging the precision towards which 
the individual child is moving powerfully and of his own volition. If schooling 
does this well, it serves the end of life-education in the finest fashion possible- 
and it does this without getting lost in all of the irrelevant and wasteful details 
which characterize a schooling program that directly attempts to cater fully 
to all aspects of life. If Whitehead is correct, children in the period of secondary 
schooling neither want nor will they be able to make much use of the wide-ranging 
concerns with which they often are presented: what they want and can make 
use of are concepts and skills which are so central and “powerful” that applicability 
on a wide front follows as does the night from the day. It follows because the 
individual is driven by his own inherent sense of values to make it follow when the 
relevance and power of what is taught him is evident. 


This is to introduce another factor into the picture with respect to schooling. 
It is the factor of “freshness” in what is taught. There can be dependence on 
the individual’s sense of values, and schooling can tailor itself with regard to the 
fact that the child (in secondary school) is primarily concerned with concepts of 
wide and powerful applicability. But the concepts also must be highly relevant 


'8The reference is to elementary and secondary schooling in America. No thoroughgoing attempt 
has been made to correlate specific aspects of schooling (e. g., 
England and America at the time during which Whitehead wrote. Attention has been focused mainly 
on ages and the studies which Whitehead thinks appropriate to them. 


entrance ages, breakoff points, etc.) in 
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to the child’s life. As Whitehead puts it, “For successful education there must 
always be a certain freshness in the knowledge dealt with. It must either be 
new in itself or it must be invested with some novelty of application to the new 
world of new times. Knowledge does not keep any better than fish.” 


It would be folly to suggest that Whitehead thinks that knowledge which is 
settled and established, knowledge of the “‘old species”’ (as he calls it)," is irrelevant 
under all circumstances. Quite the contrary: the settled and established knowledge 
of the most important, traditional disciplines is regarded by him as being among 
the “freshest” which is available for the modern era. It often has the power and 
general applicability which is vital today. When it is “inert,” it is due to the fact 
that it has not been brought up to date or that it is taught in a fashion which 
fails to make evident its relevance to the modern scene. 

As can be guessed from the foregoing, what Whitehead thinks possible in 
schooling—which is a great deal indeed—is predicated directly upon the degree 
to which the stage of romance is full developed during the pre-school and early 
school period. He thinks it possible that the child will have completed the 
romantic stage with respect to written and spoken language before entering school. 
Also, the child should have learned a great store of history and literature through 
stories, poems, and songs prior to entering school; and there is the suggestion that 
instruction will have begun in a very general sense with respect to foreign languages 
(classical and modern).’* By the age of eight, when the “great romance of 
adolescence”’ and schooling have begun, the child should be ready to enter into 
precision with respect to his native language, perfection of writing and spelling 
skills should be ready to commence, and the child should be ready to master lists 
of simple facts.!” 


From the age of twelve to fifteen the child is moving from the stage of romance, 
as a dominating stage, to that of precision. By the age of fifteen the child should 
have a precise command of English grammar and should be able to handle well 
both elementary French and Latin. (If the child is to continue on in the literary 
curriculum, Whitehead advises that he should at this time undertake Greek also.) 
During this period Whitehead advises that history be provided for mainly by 
study in languages (Latin, French, Greek, and English), although there also will 
be some special attention given to the subject in course work, and science will be 
introduced in such a fashion that its “romantic” possibilities are made evident 
to the child. What Whitehead means by the “romantic” treatment of science, 
between the ages of twelve and fifteen years of age, deserves some note by virtue 
of the fact that it makes clear the rigor of the program which he advocates. He 
takes the treatment to include whatever is necessary for an understanding and 
concrete use of the basic principles of algebraic and geometrical principles in 
problems of surveying and other such practical fields, and the understanding and 
use of the “ideas of literal formulae and of geometrical properties.”!* 


At approximately the age of fifteen years of age, the stage of precision in 
grammar (English, Latin, and French) concludes, as does the stage of romance 
in science. Generalization begins with respect to languages through the study 
of literature and its historical context. Precision begins in science, with everyone 


* AE, p. 147. NJbid., pp. 32 ff. 
16Toc. cit. 18Tdid., p. 38. 
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in the program coming to understand the “main principles which govern the 
development of mechanics, physics, chemistry, algebra and geometry.”!® With 
respect to the science studies, Whitehead notes that he does not conceive the 
students to be beginners at all: they should be students who are ready to organize 
their previous romantic enquiries through a rigorous development of the central 
ideas which lie at the base of the various studies.”° 


At the age of sixteen the students begin to specialize intensively in one of the 
three curricula—literary, scientific, technical—which Whitehead proposes for a 
national system of education. Until the age of sixteen the emphasis is on an 
education which includes elements of all three curricula, although Whitehead 
says that students of “‘any reasonable ability” will begin to specialize early.” 
The three curricula are designed to give the fullest range of opportunity for the 
diverse tendencies and needs of the young individual. Like Dewey, Whitehead 
very early saw that an education which divorces concepts from practice, and 
children’s intellectual labors from physical activity, violates the physical and 
psychological requirements of learning. 


The stage of generalization occurs as a dominant life mode after the period 
of secondary schooling. As Whitehead conceives it, the stage of generalization 
should be capable of being entered into fully without further, major emphasis 
upon specialized training. Thus, he remarks about the student going from 
secondary school to the university: ‘“‘at the University he should stand up and 
look around. . . . [It] is fatal if the first year at the University be frittered away 
in going over the old work in the same old spirit.””2 The same thing should be 
true for the student going into industry or business. The skills of learning, as well 
as the content of what has been learned, should provide for ready generalization 
in emerging, novel situations. Serious unemployment and re-training problems 
should be curbed by virtue of initially good general education of workers. 


II 


It is perhaps dangerous to place too great a stress on the specific items which 
Whitehead mentions as schooling subjects, due to the fact that some of his specific 
recommendations were made as much as forty years ago and with reference to 
England’s schools. The specific items do, however, suggest rather concretely 
what Whitehead means when he remarks that “The subjects pursued for the sake 
of a general education are subjects specially studied; and, on the other hand, one 
of the ways of encouraging general mental activity is to foster a special devotion.””™ 
If the special studies are well selected and are taught in a fashion which appeals to 
the student’s sense of values, transfer (generalization) can be expected as a natural 
and spontaneous product of student behavior. What is “general’’ about general 
education is the wide applicability of the concepts and skills which it provides in 
important subject areas. It is not “general’’ in the sense that it directly tries to 
cater to all of the needs and problems of the individual and culture; for, as White- 
head intimates, this second type of generality will follow of itself if the most 
fundamental and important concepts and skills are mastered. In the areas 
of math and physical science, attention is early turned toward the key, abstract 


97 oc. cit. 2AE, p. 41. 
Loc. cit. 87 bid., p. 18. 
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ideas which lie at the base of a subject and which are foundational for a whole 
host of specific applications. In the romantic stage of the student’s development 
there will be a great deal of application, but every attempt will be made to avoid 
getting lost in the varied details of either the applications or the subject itself.™ 


One suspects that what Whitehead says about the key ideas of mathematics 
and the physical sciences he would also say about the key ideas in other subject 
areas: they are neither abstruse nor profound (except in the relatively uninformed, 
common judgment of mankind)—they are merely abstract. They are not at 
all beyond the student’s powers of mastery if, in the earliest stages, the central ones 
are selected and dealt with in a variety of significant ways. The student will soon 
see the relevance of the ideas and will be ready to seek exactness in them and 


their related ideas.” 


However, even if certain ideas or skills be judged difficult, this alone is not 
sufficient reason for rejecting them from the curriculum (unless, of course, they 
are so difficult as to be impossible to learn). Whitehead chides those educators 
who sanction and purportedly use the “criterion of difficulty” in arranging the 
sequence of study, the sequence being from easiest to most difficult. Their own 
practice indicates the inadequacy of the criterion; for example, they set the young 
child to learning to write (correlate sounds with strange shapes) with exactitude— 
a task which, as Whitehead says, “might daunt a sage after lifelong toil.”?7 
Sequence should be determined by considering what in the early stages of learning 
is necessary in order that the later stages can be best accomplished, and this very 
well may mean that some of the most difficult material be learned first. 


Whitehead specifies a number of things which make the intense study 
suggested by his program appear feasible. First, he would have the number of 
subjects, as well as the number of ideas within a subject, restricted in the case 
of any given student. This is for the reason that time is limited, and the emphasis 
is always to be on thoroughness in what is studied.** Second, there is to be full 
provision for recreational, vocational, and aesthetic pursuits which will give the 
child a roundness of activity capable of allowing him to maintain high levels of 
energy and interest. Third, as mentioned earlier, application of knowledge and 
skills is always to be made relevant to the child’s first-hand experience. It is to 


be “‘fresh’’. 


The doctrine of the “freshness” of studies deserves further attention, for 
Whitehead would have curriculum items be fresh in two different (but related) 
senses. First, as noted, they are to vivify the experience of the individual child. 
Second, and perhaps less stressed in this paper thus far, they are to be modern 
(“fresh”) in the sense that they are relevant “‘to thoughts broadly spread through- 
out cultivated society.”2® In the broadest sense, the thoughts are concerned with 
“culture,” using that term in its honorific sense; namely, with the utilization of 
“what is best in the past” in such a fashion that problems of the present are 
effectively solved and the best of the past is improved.*® It is not the fact that 
something is simply the best of the past which makes it relevant for the curriculum; 


*Jbid., p. 121. *8Jbid., pp. 2-3; ESP, pp. 131, 147. 
Toc. cit. 294E, p. 117. 
*Cf, ibid., p. 38. WESP, p. 149. 
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rather, it is that the best of the past is (in Whitehead’s view) often the best begin- 
ning point for formulating effective principles and actions. There is thus a type 
of pragmatic test to be met by traditional ideas, and Whitehead is aware that tradi- 
tion must be modified if present problems are to be solved effectively. He writes 
that the problem of modern education is found in two antithetical truths: “‘one 
that culture is assimilation and imitation of what is best in the past, and the other 
that the transience of conditions renders the details of the past irrelevant to the 
present.’*! The past provides a “base” for education, but the base amounts to 
almost nothing of value if there is not built upon it a concern for the problems of 
the present. 


The reason for distinguishing between the two types of “freshness” is that 
Whitehead’s assault against inert ideas often leaves his reader with the impression 
that what is wanted is an education which is highly organized about the individual 
child’s unique life and problems. That is so, but it is so in the sense that Whitehead 
wants the child to take unto himself the more general problems of life and society 
as his own. If taught properly, Whitehead thinks that the child can and will do 
just that. 


Whitehead deals with a number of major problems which could be singled 
out as being, for him, the most important of his day. They are problems which 
go far to suggest why he puts such great emphasis upon the aesthetic, technical, 
and intellectual aspects of schooling. Only two of the problems will be considered 
here, and they will be considered but briefly. 


The first problem is that of “ugliness,’’*? ugliness resulting from industrializa- 
tion and a traditionally petty conception of the role of the aesthetic in human life. 
Individual craftsmanship and general artistry tend to disappear in the industrial 
endeavors of the modern era and in the mass society which is both cause and 
product of the industrial epoch. A nation or culture which wishes to preserve 
and advance its greatness cannot long survive without individual artistry on a 
broad front; for, in Whitehead’s view, artistry is much more than mere appreciation 
and individual indulgence—it yields vision of finer things, and that vision serves 
to organize the labors of men in such a fashion that thought and action move to 
their ends with no wasted energy. The importance of this is seen in the remark 
that ‘In the contest of races which in its final issues will be decided in the workshops 
and not on the battlefields, the victory will belong to those who are masters of 
stores of trained energy, working under conditions favourable to growth. One 
such essential condition is Art.’** The context lets one know that the term 
“Art” refers to aesthetic appreciation, creativity, and apprehension on a wide 
basis, and not just to the art of museums and galleries. 


The second problem is that of cultural survival and advance in an era in 
which science and technology are the prime shapers of human destiny; or, to put 
it differently, it is the problem of providing the technical and intellectual skills 
so necessary for advancing the qualities of life under the conditions of the present. 
Art, leading to vision of higher values and style in organizing energies, is also of 
great import here. But it is art coupled with precise knowledge and skills which 
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is necessary if one is to attain that “something” which is a “vague shape like fate 
above the Greek gods. That something is Power.’** The need for power is 
seen as acute by Whitehead, and likewise is the need for artistry and trained 
intelligence seen as acute. “In the conditions of modern life the rule is absolute, 
the race which does not value trained intelligence is doomed,” he remarks. ‘Today 
we maintain ourselves. ‘To-morrow science will have moved forward one more 
step, and there will be no appeal from the judgment which will then be pronounced 
on the uneducated.” 


IV 


Reference to only these two problems suggests something of the urgency which 
pervades Whitehead’s discussions of education. He obviously feels that education, 
and schooling in particular, is not moving quickly enough and in the proper 
directions to enable us to adequately meet the challenge of our times. (White- 
head’s expressions of urgency were written many years ago, but there is nothing 
in his writings of later years to indicate that he would have a word changed with 
respect to the message he conveyed on contemporary problems.) 


It is particularly when one accepts the fact that the situation is serious and 
demands urgent action that Whitehead’s view of schooling is seen as significant. 
For instance, he offers one a view of general education which could be completed 
by the time the student is sixteen years of age. The advantages of this, and the 
specific nature of his program, are fairly evident. For instance, it should be 
noted that the large number of dropouts at ages seventeen and eighteen in our 
culture would have completed their general education prior to dropping out. 
They would not then be thrown onto a hostile labor market with knowledge and 
skills which were scarcely capable of generalization. Also, the program would 
be able (theoretically, at least) to provide continuing students the chance to 
specialize in a massive way in their final two years, something which many studies 
indicate is relatively difficult to provide in many of today’s secondary schools. 
Finally, if the training were as thorough as Whitehead thinks it could be, with 
no suffering to either the child’s personality or the quality of learning, one would 
expect that the repetition of high school studies in college work could be avoided 
to a considerable extent. 


Whitehead’s notion that restricting the range of subjects studied in a given 
area, and concentrating thoroughly on the most basic and generally applicable 
ideas or skills in the selected subjects, seems to represent an anticipation of much 
of the experimental work currently being reported in physics, biology, astronomy, 
and mathematics. While Whitehead has little new to offer with respect to the 
direction which experimentation will take, he certainly does have a rationale 
which justifies the experimentation and the belief that it will show that children 
can master some of the studies which previously have been thought inordinately 
recondite and best left for savants. It is the same rationale which he offers 
to account for the fact that the early human individual did not settle for merely 
an adequate cave lie; namely, that the individual is possessed of—and by—a 
sense of values which issues forth in tremendous work. Moderns are surprised, 
seemingly, to find that the child is capable of learning the abstract, central ideas, 
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of mathematics, for example. Whitehead would be surprised to find the child 
incapable of this and more.* 


What Whitehead does not do is indicate how studies other than those in 
mathematics and the natural sciences can be treated through an analysis and 
presentation of central concepts. He does not say that the techniques cannot be 
properly used in literary and technical education; but, again, he is not altogether 
clear on just how they could be used—if they could be used at all. 


The practical educator will find problems galore in Whitehead’s educational 
writings. One main problem concerns Whitehead’s assumption that the child 
of school age—“‘in somewhat favourable circumstances but otherwise with fair 
average capacities”*’—is physiologically, psychologically, and socially “ready” 
for the program which Whitehead prescribes. Another problem is found with 
respect to Whitehead’s assumption that, ultimately, all good education is self- 
education, all good discipline is self-discipline, all good initiative is initiative which 
issues from the individual himself; and, that the educator can expect self-education, 
self-discipline, and individual initiative to flourish rather automatically if he but 
provides, like nature, the conditions of genial encouragement. To state the prob- 
lem in this fashion is clearly to misrepresent Whitehead’s position to a certain 
extent; but, if children are what Whitehead takes them to be, then perhaps children 
have misrepresented themselves to the practical educators! 


The problems are genuine, and Whitehead gives no specific answers to them. 
But he does suggest an answer. He suggests that his program of schooling is 
eminently possible if only the educators and the general public sincerely want to 
tap the energies of youth to the fullest. That is, the problems are the practical 
problems of a populace which is not willing to make the needed effort—the 
practical problem of a populace not willing to encourage their children and trust 
that they possess the energy and ambition which in point of fact led their ancestors 
from the cave. Practicality is important in a program of schooling, but the 
merely practical man is one who practices the errors of his ancestors rather than 
emulating their courage and trust.** 


With respect to his discussion of “schooling,” Whitehead’s big problems are 
inherent in the nature of his writings on education. As mentioned earlier, his 
various essays were written at widely different times, written for widely different 
occasions, and their intended function often seems to be as much prescriptive and 
expressive as informative. To ask, or seek, a systematic view of schooling is 
probably to do something which Whitehead’s writings do not themselves recom- 
mend. Nonetheless, the “romance” which his thought on education elicits does 
lure one toward an attempt at some precision in the details of his thought. 


36Cf. ibid., pp. 25-6. 
3]bid., p. 43. 
%8Alfred North Whitehead, 4n Introduction to Mathematics (London: Oxford University Press, 
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